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We are sure we saw that rebel spy, Dick Slater, and a comrade, enter the house, Miss, and, with | ) 
4 or without your permission, we must make a search for them!” said the Torr. * | 
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CHAPTER I. 


SHADOWED. 


It was late afternoon of a beautiful day in the early fall. 

It was the year 1780. 

The British commander-in-chief, General Clinton, oc- 
cupied the city of New York. 

Redcoats were everywhere. 

The streets of the city were Saemnned with them. 

On this afternoon of which we write, a handsome young 
man, seemingly about twenty-one years of age, was walk- 
ing slowly down Broadway. | 
' The young man in question was erect and soldierly 
looking, but was dressed in citizen’s clothing. 


_ His step was springy, denoting strength, activity and 


vim and energy, which comes from perfect health. 
Hig face was bronzed almost to the hue of an Indian’s. 
His eyes were keen and clear. 
This young man was a noted character. 
His name was Dick Slater, and he had made himself 


- famous as a patriot spy and scout. 


Although the city of New York was filled with British 
soldiers, even though the streets were thronged with them, 
Dick walked along as cool and calm as if he had been 
within the lines of the patriots instead of the British. 

Dick sauntered along down the street. 

He was on the east side of the street, going southward. 


Dick was about two-thirds of the way from the Common : 


down at Bowling Green, when, just before he came to a 
combined tavern and rum-shop, four British soldiers 
emerged from the place. 
They turned to come up the street, and met Dick, face 
to face. 
Dick stepped slightly to one side to let them pass. 
He did not pay any particular attention to them. 
Had he done so he would have noticed that one of the 
soldiers started violently and almost uttered an exclamation. 
He looked at the youth very searchingly as Dick passed. 
The other three soldiers were unaware of anything un- 


~ usual until spoken to by their companion. 


“Wait!” he said, in a low tone. 


-|you do of going to bed at night. 





The soldier in question had paused and was looking after 
Dick. 

The other three soldiers paused, faced about and looked 
at their comrade, questioningly. 

““What’s the matter, Hubbard ?” asked one. 

“Matter enough, fellows!” was the low, intense reply. 
“Do you see that fellow, yonder?” 

“Yes; what of him?” 

“What-of him?” 

The man’s voice was tense with feeling. 

“Yes; what of him?” 
_ “This: You’ve heard me tell about how myself and some 
comrades planned to kill the rebel general, Schuyler, ‘up in 
Albany iy 7 

“ Yes, we heard you tell about it, ela” man; and how 


' you got caught and neatly trapped while trying to a 


your plan into operation. ee 

“That's it, exactly. - 

“And you know who I said it was discovered our aa 
and set the trap that caught us?” 

“Yes, you said it was Dick Slater, the rebel spy.” 

“So I did; and,-fellows, that fellow yonder is no other 
than Dick Slater!” 

“What |” 

_ “Dick Slater, the rebel spy!” 
~ “Here in New York!” 
_ “Yes, it is Dick Slater, here and in New York!” 

“Surely you must be mistaken,” one of his comrades said. 
“Surely he would not dare venture into New York! He 
would be taking his life mto his hands.” 

“Bah! you don’t know Dick Slater. He Binks no more» 
of taking his life into his hands, in such a manner, than 
He is a regular dare- 
devil.” * 


“He must be.” | 

“He is; but this time he has made a mistake. He has 
placed his head into the lion’s mouth. When he spoiled 
our plans up in Albany and caused our capture, I swore - 
that I would have revenge; and now that it has come in 
my way, I am going to make my words good. a : 
us follow him.” . 








The four soldiers followed Dick down the street. 

While they were talking, Dick had gone perhaps half a 
block. 

_They had not lost sight of him, however, and as he was 
walking slowly, they had no trouble in drawing near him. 

Diek sauntered slowly along. 

Dick had no suspicion that he was being shadowed. 

He had not looked back after-meeting the oe so had 
not. seen them stop and turn around. 

Usually, Dick was extremely watchful and took care to 
note what was going on all around him, but this time his 
attention was particularly attracted toward the front. 

It would be supposed that Dick would watch the red- 
coats, closely, but they were the only people on the street 
to whom Dick paid no attention. 

He eyed everybody else, searchingly. 

It seemed as if he were looking for some one specially. 

Dick flashed quick, searching glances into the faces of 
all whom he met. | 

He made his way onward, slowly. 

Behind him came the four redcoats. 

Presently Dick reaehed Bowling Green. 

The little park was thronged with people. 

Men, women and children were there. 


Soldiers and their sweethearts were sauntering hither 


and thither. 

Dick walked Slowly around in the little park rb a few 
| mintutes. 

_- hen he left and made his way back up Broadway. 

He was now on the west side of the street. 

The four redcoats kept as close behind Dick as they dared. 

They were not expert at shadowing, but Dick’s atten- 
tion was attracted in another direction, so he did not 
discover that he-was followed. | 

“What’s the use of us following him around, Hubbard ?” 
asked one of the redcoats. 
make him a prisoner.” 

“Not by a long shot!” roll Hubbard. 

_ “Why not? You want revenge, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t get it that way.” 

“You wouldn’t?” 

“No. ”? 

“Why not?” 

“Why not?” 

&c Yes.” 

“It’s very simple. If we were to capture him openly, 
we would have to turn him over to General Clinton. That 
would take his punishment entirely out of my hands. I 
want to inflict the punishment upon him, myself.” 

“Oh, that’s it?” 


“Let's Jump onto him and 
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| ! 
Kot rT! 
“But how do you expect to capture him without attract- 
ing attention ?” 
“TI don’t know. I am simply going to wait for an op- | 
portunity.” | 
“All right, we are with you, Hubbard. We know about 
how you feel in the matter. We know that all your com-— 
rades in that affair up at Albany were hanged, and at 
it is only natural that you should want revenge on the. 
fellow who caused it all.” | 
I would have been hagak too, if I . 
had not succeeded in making my escape. I owe this fellow, 
Dick Slater, considerable, as you may well understand ; and 
I always pay my debts.” . 
| “We don’t blame you for wanting to do so, old man.” © 
Utterly unconscious of his danger, Dick walked alow | 
onward up the street. 
Presently he reached Trinity Church. 
In front of the church were numerous benches. 
On these benches were seated many people. 


i | — ety 


“You are right. 





There were men, women and children, soldiers and | 
sweethearts. 4 
The soldiers paid no attention to anything that was | 


going on around them, so had no eyes for Dick? ~ ee ee ; 


They were giving all their attention to their Waa 
Some of the other people glanced at Dick, howeve®, ~ 
There was something in the appearance of the youth te 
attract attention. 7 7 
Just as he came opposite the front of the church, a 
beautiful girl of about eighteen years of age ca sight 
of Dick and gave a start. . 
She looked at Dick, searchingly. } 
She rose quickly from the bench on- which she had been . 
sitting and started up the street in the same direction in | 
which Dick was going. 
Dick had got past the girl before she rose, and was, . 
perhaps, ten feet in advance of her. 
She walked more rapidly than Dick was walking and | 
soon caught up with him. . | 
She seemed to be paying no attention to Dick, but just 
as she was passing him she turned her head slightly and | 
said, in a low tone, scarcely above a whisper: 
“The bell is still ringing.” | 
Dick gave a slight start, but otherwise gave no evidence | 
that he had heard the girl’s words. 
He glanced at her out of the corner of his eye, however. 
The girl passed Dick without looking at him and walked 
on up Broadway. 
She walked rapidly for only a short distance. 
Then she lessened her pace and walked at a moderate gait. 
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Dick followed the girl. 

He had increased his pace somewhat, but slackened it 
again when the girl began walking slower. 

Dick was surprised. 

He was in New York on a secret mission. 

He had been sent by General Washington,- the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Continental Army. 

Dick was the bearer of important papers. 

These papers were to be delivered into the hands of some 
one in New York. 

Who this some one was, Dick did not know. 

The commander-in-chief had not told Dick the person’s 
name. 
He had instructed Dick to go to New York City. 

On a certain afternoon Dick was to walk up and down 
2 Broadway. 
+ On the lapel of his coat he was to have a bit of blue 

ribbon pinned. 
He was to walk up and down Broadway until some one 
_ approached him and spoke the words: “The bell. is still 
ringing.” , 

_ Dick had followed out his instructions to the letter. 


there the evening before. 

The day on which we introduce Dick to the reader’s 
_ notice was the one indicated by General See in ne 
instructions to Dick. — 

Dick had started out about the middle of the afternoon 

_and had put in a couple of hours on the street. 
He had walked up and down Broadway a number of 
- e He had begun to think that the person who was to greet 
him with the words above mentioned, and to whom he 
was to deliver the papers, was not to appear. 

He began to fear that something had happened, and 
that he would have to return to Washington and report his 
mission a failure. 

He felt relieved now, however. 

His mission would be a success, after all. 

The person who was to speak the words and receive 
the papers had appeared. 
: 





One thing surprised Dick greatly, however. — 
That was the fact that the person in question was a girl. 
He had expected to be accosted by a man. ® 
Dick was a soldier, however. 
He had long since learned that it was not within the 
province of a soldier to be surprised at anything. 

It is a soldier’s duty to obey orders. 

_ This, Dick was prepared to do. 

Dick realized that the girl wished to lead him to some 








a re eet ci es 


He had made his way to New York City and had reached }. 
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spot where they would be free from observation, before - 


receiving the papers. 


This was only following the Aicintes of common sense 


and prudence. 

The girl walked onward up Broadway. _ 

Dick followed as closely as he could without being in 
danger of causing attention to be attracted. 

Presently the girl turned to the left and walked westward, 
toward the river. 

Dick turned down the street, also. 

So did the four redcoats who were shadowing him. 

There were not many people on this street. | 

Had Dick looked back and seen the redcoats his sus- 
picions might have become aroused. | 

He did not look back, however. 

His eyes were on the girl in front of him. 

The girl walked about two blocks in this direction. 

Then she turned to the right and went northward again. 


The girl continued on in this direction a couple of © 
blocks, and sul onward to about the middle of the next 


block. 
She paused in Siri of a door. 

_ She pushed the door open. 

- As she did so she glanced back over her shoulder: 
She saw Dick, who was only a few yards behind her. - 
She saw something else, too. , 


Something which caused her face to pale ee abe Tee 


She saw the four redcoats stealing up behind Dick. - 

She knew from their actions that they were intending 
to attack the youth. 

“Quick!” the girl eried. 
danger !” 

Instinctively Dick leaped forward. 

As he did so he glanced back over his shoulder. 

He was an old stager and knew that the CEE must 
come from that direction. | 'G 

He saw the four redcoats and knew from whom danger 


“This wy! You are in 


| threatened. 


Had Dick not had other business to eS to he would 


> . 


have faced the redcoats and offered them battle. oS ay es 
He had a duty to perform, however. _ HC 
He was to deliver important papers into the hands of the 


girl, and he could not pause to enter into a combat with - 


the redcoats. 

Tn an instant, almost, he was at the COORWAY and as the 
girl leaped through, he followed. 

The’ redeoats leaped forward, also, and attempted to 


seize Dick. 


They were too late, however. 
The door went shut with a slam. 


‘ 
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A bolt was shot into place. 
The redcoats came against the door, with a crash! 


CHAPTER II. 
A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 


The door was a strong one. 

It quivered and shook, but withstood the shock. 

“Come!” the girl said, in a low tone. 

As she spoke, she led the way up a flight of stairs, Dick 
following, closely. 

“Do you think they will break the door down?” she 
asked, anxiously, when they reached the top of the stairs. 

“Tt will be the worse for them if they do,” said Dick, 
quietly. | 

He drew his coat back and tapped the butt of a pistol, 
significantly. 

“Come,” the girl said. 

As she spoke she moved along the hallway. 

Dick followed closely. | 

When they had gone perhaps halfway toward the rear 
of the building, a door at one side suddenly opened and-a 
man leaped out and confronted them. 

He was a large, heavily built fellow. | 

He was fierce-looking, evil-faced, and just now his eyes 
had the glare of a demon in them. 

The girl uttered a cry of terror. 

“Jim Black!” the girl exclaimed. 

“Yes, Jim Black!” the man almost hissed. 


ter blame fur yer not likin’ me, is it?” 

Dick grasped the situation. — 

Jim Black was in love with this girl. 

She was not in love with him. 

The fellow was evidently hot tempered and. jealous- 
hearted. 

Dick felt intuitively that he was in for trouble. 

The thought did not frighten him. ° 

He felt capable of taking care of himself. 

_ Of course, he was not eager for trouble. 

He would have preferred to avoid it. 

If forced upon him, however, he would meet it at least 
half way. ) 

“You are mistaken,” the girl said, in a trembling voice. 
“He is not my lover. I have no lover; and as for my not 
liking you, he has had nothing to do with it. 
do not like you, and that is all there is to it.” 


I simply 


“So this is| 
your lover, is it, Jennie Bunker? ‘This is the feller thet’s| - 


“Thet’s er lie, an’ I know et!” he man cried. ‘This fel- 
ler’s yer lover an’ ” 
“Hold!” cried Dick, sternly. 


you? 





“You are a beauty, aren’t 
What do you mean, anyway, you black-muzzled 
ruffian, by talking in such fashion to a lady?” « 


“What’s thet ye called me?” the fellow almost howled. 


“Oh, blazes! I'll fix ye fur thet! Ill kill ye just as sure 
as my name is Jim Black!” 

The fellow fairly danced up and down he was so mad. 

The girl shrank back, 

She was terribly frightened. 

Dick was cool and unrufiled. 

He was calm as a May morning. 

He was watching the fellow closely. 

“The best thing you can do,” he said, quietly, “is to go 


about your business, if you have any.” 


“You think so?” a“ a leer. 

cy do. »? 

“Well, I'll tell ye what it is, young feller, ’m goin’ ter 
‘tend ter my business, all right; but I am not goin’ away 
to do et. My business is right here.” 

“You had better take my advice.” 

“When I want yer advice, young feller, I'll ax ye fur 
et. Ef ye knowed what is good fur ye, y 
away from here ez fast ez ye could.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Et is.” 

“That’s what you think.” 

“T know et.” | 

“You think you do. You’re not such a terrible fellow, 
are you?” 

Dick’s tone made the fellow angrier than ever. 
“Ye'll fin’ out whether I am er not! I'll break ye in 
two, an’ throw ye out of ther window.” 

“You will?” 

“Thet’s just what I'll do!” 

Dick laughed,’scornfully. 

He decided that he had wasted time enough on the fellow. 


He stepped forward and snapped his fingers in the fel- — 


low’s face. 

“You are a braggart and a coward!” said Dick. 
you to lay a hand on me!” 

The man was taken aback. 

- There was something about Dick that impressed him 
in spite of himself. 


self-confidence and utter lack of fear. 


Jim Black was not a coward, but his courage was more> 


of the bull-dog, animal sort, while Dick was sete of . 
moral courage as well as physical. 


“T dare 


) 


4 


yed be ittinde 


| 
| 


| 


The youth had that peculiar air which betokened entire — 


. “Jim Black don’t low no man ter throw him aroun’ like 
} thet!” 


it,” said Dick, coolly. 


a coward and dared by Dick was more than he could stand. 


| the blow. 


| a shove, sent him reeling back against the wall. 


| in any such fashion. 


“himself twice as strong. 


snarl of rage. 


| work of Dick if he once got hold of him. 


} you can have it that way. I think I shall be able to hold 
my own over you, all right.” 


close, with the evident intention of squeezing the breath 
out of the youth. eS 
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It was a squeeze that a grizzly bear might have been 
proud of. 

It hurt Black so badly and took him so es surprise, that 
he forgot to try to reciprocate. 

“Ow !—ouch!” the fellow gasped. 

-This experience opened Black’s eyes. 

He now realized that he had caught a Tartar. 

He would not have believed it possible that the youth 
was possessed of such strength, had he not had proof of the 
| fact. 

He set to work now to try to overpower Dick. 

He struggled fiercely and made the best possible use of 
all his strength. ao 

All to no avail. 

Dick had secured at the very first and maintained an 


Black was angry and jealous, anyway, and to be called 


“Take thet!” he hissed. 
“Thet” was a blow from his huge fist. 
Quick as a flash Dick darted to one aus easily ae eng 


Then he caught the fellow 6 the rit, and, giving him 
This feat astonished the fellow not a little. 

He realized that Dick was phenomenally strong. 

He had not supposed that the youth could handle him 


He was fifty pounds heavier than Dick, and had thought 


He had learned better. 
The knowledge only made him more angry, however. 
He recovered his balance and leaped forward, with a 


advantage over his opponent. 
Black was tough, however. 
Dick realized that if he overcame the fellow soon, he 
“T’l] make ye pay fur thet, cuss ye!”’ he cried, fiercely. would have to employ more severe measures, 
The youth knew how to fix his opponent. 
There was one hold, which, if he could secure it, would 
speedily put the fellow hors de combat. | ~ 
That was the throat-hold. 
“Dick had wonderfully strong fingers. 
Their grip was like steal. 
If he could once get them on the throat of his opponent 
the fellow would have to succumb very quickly. 


“If Jim Black can’t help himself, he’ll have to allow 


‘Then he met the rush of the angry man. 

The girl had withdrawn a short distance along the 
hallway. 

She had done this at Dick’s suggestion. 

This left plenty of room for action. ~ 

Dick supposed Black would try to strike him, would try 
‘to knock him senseless with those huge fists, but in this 
Dick was. mistaken. 

Black advanced with hands outstretched, his evident in- 
tention being to get hold of Dick and engage in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. | 


Dick began maneuvering to secure this hold. 

Presently he was successful. 

He got a good grip on Black’s throat. 

As he did so he looked the fellow straight in the eyes 
aud smiled, coldly. 

“T¢’s all up with you, Black, my boy,” he said. “I have 
you dead to rights now.” 

Black seemed to, realize that this was true. 

He felt that his situation was desperate. 

He was game, however. 

He would not give up until forced to do 80. 

He continued to struggle. 


Knowing that he was heavier and believing that he was 
stronger, the fellow evidently thought he could make short 


“All right,” thought Dick, “if you want it that way 


He fought with the desperation of despair. 

It availed him nothing, however. 

He could not break Dick’s hold, and as the youth was 
compressing his windpipe so tightly, he could not get his — 
breath. . 

His case was hopeless. 


Having so decided, Dick stood his ground. 

He did not give aninch. 

In an instant the two came together with a crash. 
Black seized Dick around the waist and drew him up 


He grew weak and weaker. 
This wasa game two could play at, however. 
Dick got the same hold that the other had secured. 
He jerked Black forward and gave the fellow a squeeze 
that almost cracked. his ribs. 


His face grew red, then black. . 

The veins stood out like whipcords. 

He struggled fiercely in an attempt to get his breath, 
He was unable to succeed. 
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‘Dick held on with grim determination. 

Presently Black succumbed. 

He sank to the’ fléor, limp and helpless. 

He was unconscious. 

At this instant a erash was heard in the direction of the 
front stairway. ; Les 

“Those men have burst the door down!” the girl cried, 
in terror. “Come, quick! Follow me! ‘Your life is in 
danger if you remain here another instant!” 


. -)  QHAPTER III. 


HARD BESET. 
> 


—_s 


The pigitl ran alearg the hall toward the rear of the build- 
ing. 

Dick followed: 

The tramping of feet was heard on the stairs. 

At the farther end of the hall was another flight of stairs. 

The girl hastened downward, followed closely by Dick. 


At the bottom was a hallway et to the right and to | to recognize the person to whom it was to be given?” 


the left. 

The girl turned to the right and continued along the 
hallway till she reached its-extreme end. 

Taking a key from her eee she unlocked a door in 
front of which she stood. 

She threw the door open. 

“Enter, quick,” she said to Dick, “before the men come 
and discover you.” 

Dick obeyed. 

He entered the room. 

The girl followed quickly and closed the door and lock- 
ed it. ‘ 

She pushed a couple of bolts into their sockets, also. 

“There,” she said, with a sigh of relief, “I monet think 
they will get in here in a hurry.” 

Dick glanced around him. 

He noted that he was in a fairly poediclliod room. 

It was poorly furnished, however. 

Then he turned and looked at the girl, inquiringly. 

Footsteps were heard in the hall outside. 

The girl placed her finger on her lips, and, beckoning to 
Dick, led the way into an adjoining room, @ room back of 


the one they were in. 


She closed the connecting door. ; 
“Now we can talk without being overheard,” she said. 
“Very well,” said Dick. “TI judge that the first thing 


__ for me to do i is to deliver those papers to you.” 


- Diek stared in amazement. 


give you the signal.” 


are a patriot, are you not?” 


As Dick spoke he'drew the papers out of his : pocket died a 


extended them toward the girl. 


Jennie Bunker placed her hands behind h her and shook) 


her head. 


Dick was surprised. 
“You don’t want them?” he asked. 


o— eee No. ? 


“J don’t want the papers,” she said. | | 
} 
; 


“Why not ?” 
“Because I am not entitled to them.” 


“You are not?” 

“ No. ”? 

“You gave the correct signal.” 

“IT know I did.” 

“Then why are you not entitled to the’ papers?” — 
“For the reason that I am ‘not the person who was to) 





Dick was amazed. 
“You are not the person!” he exclaimed. ~ 
“ No.” 

“Then how did you know what the signal was, and how |. 


The girl smiled, faintly. j 

“T will tell you all about it,” she said. “But first you | 

Dick nodded. 

“TI am,” he replied. 

“You came here from General Washington?” 

“Ty did.” 

“Well, there is a traitor in the camp.” 

“A traitor!” — | 

6“ Yes.” 

“How do you know?” 

“‘T have seen him.” 

“You have +. him?” 

Dick hardly knew what to say or think. 

“T have.” 

““W here ?” 

&“ Here. ” 

“Here ?” 

“Yes; in this room.” 

Dick was becoming interested. 

“When did you see him?” q 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Yesterday evening ?” 

“Yes, first; and again to-day at about noon.” 
“Why did he come here?” 

“He came to see my father.” 

“Ah! Why did he come to see your father ?” 








- Dick. 


} 
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“He wished my father to help him.” 
_. “Help him to do what ¢” 


“Secure those papers you have.” 


t | “Ah 1” 


Dick began to understand, now. , ; 
There was or had been a traitor in the patriot camp. 


He had learned that Dick had come to New York, bring-: 


ing important papers. 

Doubtless he had come to New York with the intention | 
of trying to get the papers away from Dick, so that he 
might sell them to the British commander-in-chief. 

- But who could the traitor be?” 

“It must be one of Washington’s orderlies,” thought 
“No one else could have overheard the commander- 
in-chief tell me what the words were that would be spoken- 
to me by the person to whom I was to deliver the papers.” 

Dick turned his eyes toward the girl. 


_ “You saw this man, you say?” he asked. _“ Please de- 
| scribe his appearance, as nearly as you can.” 
“T ean do better than that,” the girl ents, “T can tell 


you his name.” 


“Good!” exclaimed Dick. “What is it?” 
“Qarlton. At any rate, that is what he said his name 


_ was. # 


Dick started. 
“T know him,” he said. “That is his name.” 
Dick was surprised and somewhat mystified as well. 
Carlton was not an orderly. 
He was a soldier in the ranks. 
_ How had he learned the words which were to be spoken 
by the person to whom Dick was to deliver the papers? 
This was a mystery. 
It was one which Dick could not fathom. 
He knew Carlton well. 3 
Carlton was a dark-faced, sullen sort of fellow. 
He was a bully by nature. 
. Dick had had some trouble with “Carlton. 
He had taken the part of a young fellow whom Carlton 


> was bullying, and had given the bully a thrashing. 
end: Thok had | too glad that I have been able to do something to aid the 


This had happened several months before, 
almost forgotten it. 
He remembered it now, however. 


“Exactly. And did your father agree to do the work?” 

The girl’s face saddened. 

‘““Yes,” she replied, in a low tone. 
‘the work.” | 

“How did you léden all: this ?” nial Dick. 
talk it over before you?” . ei a 

The girl shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “they were in here, while I was in the 
other room. They did not know I overheard their con- 


“He agreed to rae 


“pia they | 


versation.” 
And then you made up your mind to spoil the 
fellow’s game, did you?” — 

“Yes; I did not wish my father to take pat in be sc 


“T see, 


an affair.” 
“Your father is a SPE eS 
“ He is. > 
“And you?” 
“T think the people of America ought to be free!” . 
“Qood!” exclaimed Dick. 
cy am }?? 
Dick pondered a few moments. 
Then he said: 
“T must not delay, here, longer. 


“You are a patriot !” 


The person to whom I 


lam to deliver the papers will be looking for me in vain, 
and may become discouraged and give it up.” 


The girl’s face fell, slightly. 
Then she said: 
~ “You are right; but I had better describe ay. father’s 


‘| appearance.” f 


“That is right; otherwise I might deliver the papers to 


-your father, after all.” 


“True.” 
Then the girl described her father’s appearance. 
Dick was sure he would have no difficulty in recognizing 


the man from the girl’s description. 


“T must go now,” said Dick; “but before I do so I must 


thank you for what you have done.” 


“No thanks are necessary,” the girl said. “I am only 


great cause of Liberty. Then, too, you know I had a 


personal interest in the matter, and it was really my duty 


“What did this man wish with your father?” asked Dick. to do what I have done.” 


“He wanted my father to nee. get the papers away 


- from you.” 


“Oh, that was it?” 
a hb Yes. C5 
“T see. He wished your father to watch for me on the 


street, give me the signal and secure the papers?” 


“Yes; he said you would recognize him.” 


“T thank you just the same,” said Dick; “and now I will 


be going.” 


“T fear you cannot go at once,” the gil, said. 
“Why not?” 


“On account of those colboite: They broke the front 


| door down and entered the building, as you remember.” 


“Yes; but we haven’t heard apeting of them since. 








They have probably given up the search for me and gone 
away.” 

At this instant there came the sound of loud rapping 
on the door of the other room. 

“There they are now!” the girl exclaimed, paling, 
slightly. “It is too late; you cannot escape ” 

Dick looked sober. 

“Ts there no other way of leaving these rooms save by 
that door?” he asked. 

“T think not,” the girl replied. 

“Then I shall have to wait till those fellows get tired 
and go away.” 

There was a very serious look on the girl’s face. 

“Or until they break the door down,” she said. 

“Do you think they can do that?” asked Dick. 

“They broke the front one open.” 

“So they did; but this is a stronger one, is it not?” 

“Yes; but not enough stronger to keep them out, I am 
afraid.” 

At this instant a voice was heard. 

“Open the door!” the voice cried. 

“Tl go and see if I can’t get them to go away,” the 
girl said. 

She opened the door and passed into the front room. 

Dick followed, stepping lightly so as to make no noisé, 

As they entered the room the cry was repeated: | 

“Open the door !” 

The girl started, and looked toward Dick, with a look 
of terror on her face. 

“That is Jim Black’s voice,” she roped, 

Dick nodded. 

He had recognized the voice, also. 

“Tt will be useless for you to say anything to try to get 
them to go away,” he whispered to the girl. “That fellow 
will stay right where he is.” : 

The girl nodded. 

“He is a terrible fellow,” she said. 
danger. 9? 

Dick opened his coat and showed the girl four large 
dragoon pistols which were stuck in his belt. 

“T think I shall be able to take care of myself,” he said, 
quietly. “If they succeed in breaking that door down and 
enter this room, I will give them a warm reception.” 

At this instant there came a crash against the door. 

It sounded as if several men had hurled themselves 
against the door. oy 

Doubtless this was what had been done. 

The door shook and rattled. 

“Tt can’t stand more than two or three more such as- 
saults,” whispered Dick. “You go in the other room. I 
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“You are in great 
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will take up a position in the doorway. Then if they break 
the door down I will fire two shots from my pistols and 
then leap back and close the door and bolt it. If I succeed © 
in killing or wounding two or three of the fellows, they } 
may become discouraged and go away.” 

“T hope so,” the girl said, earnestly. 

Then she went into the other room. 

Dick took up his position in the doorway. 

He drew two pistols and held them ready for instant use. 

Crash ! 

Again the fellows had hurled themselves against the door. 

It creaked and cracked. 

Dick realized that another such assault would be too f 
much for the door to withstand. 
- He set his teeth grimly, and waited. 

“T’ll make them wish they had gone about their busi- 
ness,” he thought. 

Crash ! 

Again the men had hurled themselves against the door. 

This time it gave way. 

Down it came, with a terrible crash. 

Dick saw that the men were the four redcoats and Jim 
Black, the girl’s lover. 

As the door came down two of the redcoats fell forward | . 
into the room. 

Up came Dick’s pistols, quick as a flash. 
. Crack! Crack! 

The two reports sounded almost as*one they were so 
close together. 

Jim Black and one of the redcoats threw up their hands 
and reeled backward. | 

Without waiting to see how seriously wounded the men 
were, Dick leaped backward into the other room and closed 
the door with a slam. 

He shot the bolts into place, and, then ‘anaes himself, 
quietly reloaded his pistols. 

There was admiration in the girl’s eyes as she watched 
Dick. 

He was so cool and self-possessed as to inspire her with 
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fresh courage. 

He had just finished reloading his pistols when there | 
came a rapping on the door, and a voice cried out: 

“Open the door!” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” said Dick. 

“You had better!” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Open the door or we'll break it down as we did the | 
other.” maar | 

“Yes, and a couple more of you will get bullets in you 
as you did the other time, too,” retorted Dick, promptly. 
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“We'll risk it. Open the door or we'll break it down 1" 

“‘Go ahead and break it down, then.” 

Suddenly a new voice was heard outside. 

It was a loud and angry voice. 

“Here! What is going on here?” the voice cried. “Who 
are you fellows, and what in blazes do you mean by break- 
ing into my rooms in this fashion?” 

“My father!” the girl exclaimed, in a low, frightened 

tone of voice. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“THE BELL IS STILL RINGING.” 


This would complicate matters considerably. 

Dick wished that the girl’s father had stayed away for 
a while longer, anyway. 

The youth had no desire to hurt the man. 

He felt under obligations to the girl, and for that reason 
would be sorry should it become necessary for him to shoot 
her father. 

He stepped to the girl’s side. 

“By Jove! I wish there was some other way of getting 
out of here,” he said, in a low tone. “I should hate awfully 
to hurt your father, but if they break that door down and 
enter, | may have to do so in self-defense.” 

The girl started and turned pale. 

She looked down at the floor and seemed to be pon- 
dering. 

Presently there came a crash at the door. 

The girl gave a start, and said: 

“There is a way of leaving this room. My father made 
me promise never to reveal the secret to any one, but I 
think I will be doing right in breaking my promise. Will 
you promise never to use the. knowledge which you may 
become possessed of against my father?” 

“Certainly,” replied Dick. “I owe you such a debt of 
gratitude that I could not well refuse.” - 

This satisfied the girl» 

In the centre of the room was a good-sized rug. 

The girl pulled the rug to one side. 

Inserting a finger in a hole in the floor the girl pulled. 

A trap-door came up, revealing a flight of stairs. 

The girl motioned toward the stairs. 

_ “Quick!” she whispered. “Go down.” 

Dick obeyed. 
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trap-door back’ down. 















the key gone,” the girl said. 





The girl followed, and with Dick’s assistance eased the 


As they did so, a loud crash was heard. - 
The door opening into the room they had just left had 


been burst down. 


Dick heard the girl fumbling about for a few moments. 
Then she said: “Come,” and led the way down the 


stairs. 


“T fastened the ai with hooks,” the girl explained. “I | 


don’t think they will be able to get it open.” 


They were in.a cellar. 
They wére in semi-darkness. 
_As his eyes became more accustomed to the semi-darkness, 


Dick looked about him, with interest. 


He saw boxes of all sizes and kinds. 
There were bales and bolts of cloth of various kinds. 


There was merchandise of nearly every kind imaginable. 


Dick did not say anything, but he felt confident that he 


understood the situation. 


He was in a storehouse for stolen goods. 
The girl’s father was probably a receiver of stolen goods. 
Possibly he did something in the stealing line himself. 
The sound of footsteps above their heads aroused Dick, 


however. 


“Ts there any way of getting out of here?” he asked. 
“There is a door at the rear, but likely it is locked and 
6 We'll see. ”? 
They hastened to the rear of the cellar and Dick tried 


the door. 


It was locked. 

He felt for the key. 

It was gone. 

The sound of stamping on the floor above was heard. 

Then a voice roared out: 

“Qpen the door, you hussy! Open it at once or. it will 
be the worse for ye!” 

It was the voice of the girl’s father. 

The girl made no move to obey. 

“What shall we do?” she murmured, in a frightened tone. 

“Do you know of no other way of getting out of here ?” 
Dick asked. 

“None. 
yourself, but they are all heavily barred.” 

“We are under the rear of the building, are we not?” 


There are several windows, as you can see for 


“Yes; there is an alley, right up there.” 

“Doesn’t the cellar extend clear to the front of the 
building ?” ys 

“T don’t know. I suppose so. There’s a board partition, 
and I don’t know what lies beyond it.” 

“Tet’s take a look at it,” said Dick; “perhaps we can 
get through.” 

They made their way in the direction indicated. 
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It was locked. . 

But the key was in the lock. 

He seized hold of the key and gave a twist. 
The boards were of about an average width of ten inches.| It refused to turn. 
“Tf I can find a board that is a little bit loose, we will} Doubtless the door had not -been unlocked for a long 

be all right,” said Dick. | | time, and the lock was rusty. | 
He made his way slowly along the partition, testing each} Excited voices could be heard in the direction of the 

board, carefully. 


They soon reached what was evidently a partition sepa- 
rating one part of the cellar from the other. 
The partition was made of boards. 


The girl’s father kept up a terrible thumping on the 
trap-door, and ordered that it be opened, but neither the 
girl nor Dick paid any attention. 

Presently Dick uttered an exclamation: 

“T’ve found a loose board !” 

The girl gave utterance to a little cry of delight. 

Dick pulled at the board with all his might. 

It was not loose enough so that he could get a good hold, 
however, so he could not pull it away at once. 

He would have to work it loose, gradually. 
~ He kept working at it eagerly and energetically. 

Presently an exclamation of satisfaction escaped Dick. 


He had got the board loose enough so that he could get | © 


his fingers in behind it. 
He gave a strong pull. » 


The board came loose at both top and bottom at the 


same time, and fell to the floor with a crash. . 

“Now we can get out of here. Qe You go through 
and I will follow.” 

The girl obeyed. 

She passed through i Pe 

Dick followed. 

‘At the same instant they heard: a ¢rash.’ 

The trap-door had been burst through. 

“Jove! » They'll be after us in a jiffy. We'll have to 
hurry,” said Dick. 

He hastened across the cellar, the girl keeping close to 
his side. | 

They could hear the sound of excited voices in the portion 
of the cellar which they had just left. ’ 

The cellar extended clear to the front of the building, 
_ but Dick could see no means of escaping in that direction. 

The portion of the-cellar in which the stolen goods were 
stored was comparatively small. | 

It occupied only about half the width of the cellar and 
not a fourth of the length. © 

Looking back, Dick saw that there was another door 
at the rear end of the cellar. 

Thinking it possible that this door might not be locked, 
Dick told ‘the girl to follow him and hasten toward the 
door in question. 

He tried the door. | 


partition wall—the one dividing the rear portion of the 


cellar from the front portion. 

“They haye found the opening!” thought Dick. 
He tried the key again. | 
It refused to be turned. 

Again he tried it. 

With the same result. 

The voices sounded louder and plainer. 

Dick gave one terrific wrench on se key. 

He was desperate. 

This time he succeeded. 

The key turned. 

He turned the knob and pulled. 

The door came open. 

A cellarway was before them. 

It led up to the alley. 

Dick motioned for the girl to pass through the oonidary: 
She obeyed. 

Dick pulled the key out of the lock. 
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He leaped through the doorway and pulled the door shut. 1 


He inserted the key in the lock and turned it just as_ 


some one tried to open the door from the inside. 
They had escaped from the cellar just in time. 
Dick and the girl hastened up the steps. 
At the top they found themselves in an alley. 


The alley was narrow, with three and four-story build- | 


ings on each side. 


“We'll have to hurry,” the girl said. “They will go back 





upstairs and come out at the rear door on the first floor.” | 


“Tt will take them two or three minutes to do that,” 


said Dick. 
They started down the alley at a rapid pace. 


“Come, we will get away safely.” 


They had gone but a few yards when the back door on 
the first floor of the building from which they had just — 


escaped opened, and one of the redcoats appeared. 
As his eyes fell upon Dick and the girl he uttered a yell, 
and, leaping out into the alley, started in pursuit. 


Dick drew a pistol, and, pausing an instant, raised the — 


weapon and fired. 
The redcoats gave utterance to a wild yell of pain, and, 
dropping to a sitting posture in the middle of ane alley, 
began howling, dismally. 
Dick-hastened onward after the girl. 





4 
they made their way along at a more moderate pace. 
“Where will you go?” asked Dick. 
_to return to your father?” | 
“Yes, indeed!” the girl replied. “He is a terrible man 
when angry. I know where I ean go, however. -I have a 
| girl friend who will be glad to take me in.” 
“JT will accompany you thither,” said Dick. 


Fifteen minutes’ walk brought them to the home of 


Jennie Bunker’s girl friend. . 
- Dick thanked the girl, satceitin for what she vied rant: 
and then bidding her good-by he hastened away. 
‘The girl watched Dick until he disappeared around the 
4 corner, and then giving utterance to a sigh,-she entered 
| the house of her friend. 
|. Dick was soon on Broadway, and had not walked two 
| blocks before he heard a voice give utterance to the words: 
“The bell is still ringing.” 


CHAPTER V. 
= THE ENCOUNTER IN THE LIVERY STABLE. 


Dick turned his head. 
- A man was walking along almost beside him. 
There was no one else near. 
- ‘his man had uttered the words: 
{ ringing.” | 
| + Dick was sure of this, 
| ‘There was no one else near enough to have spoken the 
-words in such a low tone. | 
Dick eyed the man closely. 
He felt that it was necessary that he should do so. 
The information which the girl had given him with 
regard to the fact that Carlton, the traitor, knew all about 
Dick’s mission to the city, even to the secret signal which 
_was to be given him, made it necessary that he should be 
very careful. 


“The bell is still 


| Dick was one of those individuals who possessed the 
} faculty of being able to read a person’s character almost at 
a glance. 

He was not favorably impressed by the face of the man. 

He did not like the fellow’s looks. 

There- was something about him which filled Dick with 
a feeling of vague distrust. 

“Ts this the real person to whom I was to deliver the 





“You will be afraid 


‘They emerged from the alley before any one had started papers?” Dick asked ‘himself, “Or is he another tool of 
in pursuit, and, turning down the first street they came to, | Carlton?” 


Dick hardly knew what to think or do. 

He felt that he must be very careful. - | 7 

General Washington had given him. to understand that 
the papers were of great importanee. 

This made the youth loth to part with them, <i sure 


he was delivering them to the right party. 


Dick wondered what the commander-in-chief would wish 
him to do under the circumstances. 
Would he wish, Dick to deliver sigs papers we any one whe 


might give the signal, when -there were onniiers _who 
knew the signal? 


Dick doubted it, somewhat. 
If he were to do so, the papers might get. into wrong 


| hands. 


The papers panes of importance, the remult might be 
disastrous. 

Dick kept walking ‘ee and at the same dione he was 
thinking, swiftly. 

He had given the fellow bid the one lance and then 
looked away again. 

In his mind’s eye he could see the fellow’s face as siaiade 
as if he were looking straight at him. 

Dick realized that he must make a decision ak once. 
»*He ‘must decide to give the papers to this manor to 
keep them until he could see Washington again and re- 
ceive new instructions. 

‘Dick decided that he would do the latter. 

He decided to hold the papers. 

“JT will keep possession of them,” he said to himself, “and 
will ride back to Washington’s headquarters to-night and 
get new orders. I dare not deliver the papers to this man 
under the circumstances.” 

Having so decided, Dick meant to act as quickly as 
possible. 

The first thing to do was to get rid of the fellow who 
had given the signal. 

Dick quickened his footsteps. 

He crossed the street at the first crossing and then 
turning again started back up Broadway. 

‘As he turned up the street he glanced back out of the 
corner of his eye. 

The fellow in question was crossing the street. 

He was walking quite rapidly. 

“He is following me,” thought Dick. 
of him, somehow.” | 

It was now getting along toward evening. 

It was not yet dark, but soon would be. 

Dick hastened onward. 


“T must get rid 





As he walked, he unpinned the bit of blue ribbon which 
had served to identify him, and removed it from the lapel 
~ of his coat. 

“JT don’t care to have any more people greet me with the 
words, ‘The bell is still ringing” ” thuught Dick. “I’m 
badly enough mixed as it is.” 

Dick now began ‘using tactics well-calculated to throw 
the man who was following him off the track. 

He turned down side streets a number of times and 
pursued a zig-zag, winding course. 

He soon found that he had a hard task on his hands, 
however. ™ 

The man followed him, closely. 

Dick could not shake the fellow off. 

“He is certainly a rere fell6w,” thought Dick. 

Dick was vexed. 

He did not like the fellow’s actions at all. 

He had hoped that he would be able to get oe from the 
Meow without much trouble. ©  ~ 

Seeing that he could not do so, Dick made up his mind 
‘to fool away no more time. 

“JT will go to the livery stable, where I left my horse,” 
thought Dick; “and once I am mounted and headed away 
from the city I guess I will be able to leave this fellow 
behind.” 

Dick quit pursuing a winding course. 

He headed straight for the livery stable where he had 
left his horse. 

He was soon there. 

‘Entering the stable he gave orders that his horse be 
bridled and saddled. | 

While he was waiting for this to be done, the man who 


had followed him so persistently appeared at the entrance 


of the stable. 

' Dick appeared to be oblivious of the fellow’s presence, 
but was watching him out of the corner of his eye, just 
_ the same. 

The man walked boldly up to Dick, and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

Dick decided upon his course. 

He would pretend that he had no remembrance of ever 
having seen the fellow before, also if the fellow should 
say anything about the papers, Dick would pretend that 
he did not know what the man meant. 

As the fellow touched Dick on the shoulder the youth 
turned his head. 

He gave the fellow a look of mild inquiry. 

“The bell is still ringing,” whispered the man in Dick’s 
ear. , : ss | 
Dick simulated a look of surprise. 


“What bell?” he asked. 
The man frowned. 





“The bell is still ringing,” he whispered again. 
Dick put on a puzzled expression. 
“Where is the bell, and why is it ringing?” asked Dick 


with an innocent air. y 4 


The man frowned again. a 
“The bell is still ringing!” he repeated, in aninik 
fierce whisper. - 
“So you said before,” remarked Dick. 

I to do with it? I can’t help it, can 1?” 

The man made a gesture of anger pa glared at J i 
fiercely. . | | 
“The bell is still ringing,” the man repeated once ¢ 
“All right, let it ring,” said Dick, calmly. » 


“But what have 


The man stamped his foot. 4 

“Give me the papers!” he said, in a fierce tone: he 

Dick arched his eyebrows and looked oe i 

“What papers?” he asked. ys 

“You know, well enough.” 

“ Do’ l ?” 

“Yes. I want those papers!” 

Dick looked the fellow straight in the eyes. 

He was perfectly cool and self-possessed. /* 

“T guess you have made a mistake, my friend,” hes aid, 
quietly. “I don’t know what you are talking about.” — a 

“You say you don’t?” | — 

“T do not, and I don’t believe you do.” 

The man was angry now. 

His eyes flashed. 

“T know what I am talking about,” he hissed, “ and 
do you!” | 

“T beg your pardon, my friend, but you are mistaken.’ 

Dick’s tone was cool and calm. | 

“T am not mistaken. You were to hand me som 
papers.” 

Dick shook his head. 
- “T hate to eee your word; but I know nothing about i 
any papers.” i 

It was evident that the man did not believe Dick. 
- “JT know better!” fiercely. “You were to deliver som 
papers to me; but for some reason you have made up 
your mind not to do so. Those papers are mine, by righty a 
and I am going to have them !” i 

Dick looked the fellow straight in the eyes, with a half} 
smile on his face. 

“You talk ‘positively, my*friend,” he said. 

“T mean what I say, too!” » 

“Do you?” 

“T do |»? 








as “And so do 1. ” ; Grate 


«Do you mean by that that you eae to give e me the 
_ papers r , ae 

“T have no papers to give you.” 

“You deny that you have papers ?” 

“T deny your right to question me. I may have papers 
but that is none of your business.” 

“Isn’t it?” 

The fellow’s tone was fierce. 

“Tt is not.” | 
_ Dick’s tone was calm and decided. 


“P11 show you whether it is or not. Give’ me those 


| papers, or it will be the worse for you!” — 


Dick did not like the man’s tone and air. — 
A dangerous glint appeared in his eyes. — 


“See here, my friend,” he said, in a cold, inkabeeins 
tone, “you are getting altogether too insolent. If you| 


don’t want to get yourself into trouble you had better go 
quietly off about your business.” 


This made the man agrier than ever. 
“You insolent young scoundrel !” he grated. “You have 
' those papers, and you have got to hand them over to me! 
Give them to me, instantly !” 

The man made a motion as if to seize Dick. 


2 mee ‘He met with a surprise. “lait 


Dick seized him by the arm and hiifled him fackward 1 


The fellow reeled and almost fell. 
‘He had not been expecting anything of this kind. 
He ,had doubtless sized Dick up as being an e 


- youth. 


The probabilities were that he was a fellow who had 
considerable faith in his own prowess. 

No doubt he thought he would be more than a match for 
a youth like Dick. 


The strength of arm shown by Dick was quite a ‘snmaeial 


to him. 


It made him madder than ever. 
It was a surprise to him. 
He leaped forward, with a snarl of rage. 
“T’ll knock you senseless and take the papers away from 
you ! 1” he grated. = i : 7 
Doubtless he thought he could do this. 
Which proved he did not know Dick Slater. ,. 
|. _Had he known Dick, he’ ‘would have known that what 
~~ he threatened to do would be no easy task. 
| He was soon to discoyer this, however. 
As he leaped forward he struck at Dick, viciously. 
Had the blow landed it would have felled Dick. 


But it did not. land. 


“Dick ducked te one side and the ¢ fellows fist went over ~ 

his shoulder. pout 4 
Quick as a fac out ek Dick’s fist. re, ve 9 

It caught the fellow fair between the eyes. rey 

It was a powerful blow. 

. Down went the fellow, with a crash. 

He was not knocked senseless, but was teriponenly: ¢ dazed 
stbe the shocks ‘of the blow and the fall. 

He lay there for a few moments, winking and blinking. 
Doubtless he saw more stars than he had seen in a long 
time. | % 

Presently the dazed feeling left him. 
He struggled to a sitting posture, and then on up to his. 
feet. st | 

He stared at Dick, with a look of mingled rage and 
amazement. 

“1D-did y-you h-hit m-me °?? he akin; 
“Do you feel as if you had been hit?” asked Dick, quietly. 
“Yes, I hit you; and if you don’t go along about your 


| business I shall probably hit you sees 


“You'll hit me again?” 
“T will; and next time I will hit you hard.” 
As Dick finished speaking. the man leaped forward and 


struck at him. 


He thought to take the youth by suprise. 
But he did not do so.. 
Dick was watching him siicly. | 
He noted the flash that came into the san: 8. eyes and 
knew what it portended. 
He knew the blow was coming, almost as soon as the 
man himself. 
He brushed the man’s.fist aside, with the greatest ease. 
-Then Dick’s fist shot out once more. 
Crack ! 
Dick’s fist landed on the fellow’ § jaw. 
Down the man went, with a thump. 
This time he was unconscious. 
» The blow-had knocked him senseless. 
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*"“Flere’s your horse, sir.” 


’ It was:the hostler who spoke. 

Dick turned. 

His horse stood there, bridled and saddled. 

“How much do I owe you?” asked Dick. 

The man named a sum. 

Dick paid it. 

Then he mounted his horse and rode out of the ‘jaa 
stable and up the street. 

“T wonder if this here feller’s dead?” the hostler solilo- 
quized as he gazed down upon the fallen man. “Jove! 


’ that other feller must have hit him an awful crack!” 


» 


\ 








The hostler brought some water and threw it into the 
man’s face, 


He gave a gasp and came to. 

“Git up,” said the hostler. 

The other obeyed. 

He struggled to a sitting posture and then to his feet. 
He gazed around as if looking for somebody. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“You mean the feller that hit ye?” 

6 Yes. 9 

“Oh, he’s gone.” 

A look of — and anger appeared on the 


man’s face. 


“Which way did he go?” he. asked, eagerly. 

“Up the street.” 

The hostler made a gesture to indicate the direction. 

Without a word the man rushed out of the stable. 

“TY know where the young scoundrel is going,” he mut- 
tered. “I know what he intends doing; but I will fool him 
yet. I will have those papers!” . 


CHAPTER VI. 
PLANNING TO CATOH DICK. 


The man hastened down the street. 

He hurried along until he came to a tumble-down build- 
ing over toward the river. 

He entered this building, 

There were three men in the room which he entered. 

The three looked at the newcomer, inquiringly. 

“Well,” eried one, “did you get the papers?” 


“Great guns! what is the matter with your face?” said | ally. 


one of the other two: 

“Tt’s terribly swollen,” from the other. 

The man paid no attention to the two last speakers. 

He answered the first speaker. 

“No, I didn’t get the papers,” he growled: 

“ What 199 

As the other uttered the exclamation he leaped to his feet. 

There was a look of anger and ener ee on his 
face. 

6 Doy you mean to tell. me you didn’t get the papers?” he 
went on. | 

“That’s just what I do mean to tell’ you.” © 

“But what was the matter? Didn’t you see Dick Slater?” 

“Yes, I saw him. At any rate, I saw a fellow with a 


ts blue ribbon pinned to his coat.” 


“Se, 


“Did you repeat the eu: words?” | 

é Yes. ” 

“And didn’t he give you the papers ?” 

be No. 39 

“Why not?” 

The man laughed, harshly. 

“Ask him,” he said. “I'll never tell you.” 

“What did he do when you gave him the signal ?” _ 

“What did he do?” : 

“Yes.” . = 

“He turned his head and looked at me.” 

“Didn’t he say anything P» 

“Not a word.” 2 

“Humph! What did he do next?” 
_ “He looked away again.” 
_ “And.he made no move. toward giving you the. papers ?” 

“Not a move, Carlton.” 

The man addressed as Carlton was alee for a. tie q 
moments. — ' 

“Strange that he didn’t offer to give you the sale 4 
he said, presently. ‘He was to deliver the papers to the | 
person giving the signal, That much, I know; and I 4 
don’t see why he didn’t do it. What did he do?” 
“He kept right on walking down the street. ” 
“And you let him |. go PP 
Carlton’s tone was fierce. 
“No, I didn’t let him go.” 
“Ah! you stopped him?” 
“No.” ‘i 
“What did you do, then?” 
“T followed him.” 
“Ah! Did you catch him?” - 
The man pointed toward his bruised and swollen faee. - 
“Don’t that look as if I caught him?” he asked, ironic- 


@ 


Carlton glanced at the man’s face. 4 

The expression on his own face showed that he under- 7 
stood. 

“T see,” he said. “You did catch him.” 

“Yes, I caught him.” 

cc Where ??? 

“In a livery stable.” 

Carlton started. 

“In a livery ee ad 

6c Yes. DD A 

“Why did he go there?” 

“To get his horse.” 

“Ah! to get his horse, eh?” 

“Yes.” | 


“Did you have any conversation with him?” 





“7 did.” ’ 
“What did you say to him?” 
_ “TI repeated the signal words.” 
_ The bell is still ringing?” 
«6 Yes.” 
“And what did he say?” 
“He said he couldn’t help it.” 
Carlton nodded. 
“That’s Dick Slater, up and down,” he said. 
tiended he did not know what you meant, eh?” 
“ Yes. ”? 

“T see. He was suspicious of you and had made up his 
mind not to give you the papers, so he decided that his 
best course was to profess ignorance of your meaning.” 

“JT guess you’re right.” 
_ “What did you do, then?” 

“T told him that he knew what I meant, and démaiied 
that he give me the papers.” 

_ “Ah! And what did he do?” 
“He said that he had no papers for me.” 

“That’s just like him. He had made up his mind not to 

let you have them.” 

“There is no doubt raiding that.” 

“And did you let it end that way?” 

The man laughed, shortly. 

“No, I didn’t,” he said. 

“What did-you do ?” 

~“T told him I wanted those papers, and that I was going 
to have them.” 

A peculiar look appeared in Carlton’s eyes. 

“But you didn’t get them,” he remarked. 

» “No, I didn’t get them.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not?” 

“ Yes.” 

~ “Because I couldn’t.” 

“You tried, then?” 

“Yes, I tried.” 

“What happened ?” 

A vicious look appeared on the man’s swollen coun- 

tenance. 

“I guess you know what happened,” he’said. “I got two 
of about the hardest thumps I ever received’ in my life.” 
' “That is what ails your face, then?” 

“Yes, that’s what ails my face.” 
“Did you punish him any?” — | 
_ There was an eager look on Carlton’s face. 
The other shook his head. 
“No, I never touched him.” 
Carlion looked disappointed. 





“He pre- 
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“I was in hopes you had got in one good lick on him, 
anyway,” growled Carlton. “I hate the fellow!” 

A look of understanding appeared on the face of the 
other. 

“T guess you have felt the weight of his fist,” he said, 
significantly. 

“Yes, I have,” asknowledged Carlton. “He is the only 
mau who ever got the better of me in a fight.” 

“T wish you had told me that before.” 

“Why ?” 

“Tl would have been more careful.” 

“You held him too cheaply, eh?” 

“Yes, I Pe I could handle him easily, and was 
careless.” 

“T see; you would have stood no chance with him, how- 
ever.” 

“Maybe not; but I wouldn’t have been taken so much 
by surprise.” | 

“Tow did the affair end ?” 

“In my downfall. He knocked me down twice, and the 
second blow rendered me unconscious. When I came to he 
had mounted his horse and gone.” - 

Carlton looked interested. 

“Which way did he go, do you know?” 

“The hostler said he went up the street to the north- 
ward.” : 

Carlton pondered a few moments. 

“I wonder where he can be going,” he remarked, pres: 
ently. 

“T’ll wager that I eae the man ia, 

“Where ?” ee 
“Back to General Washington for fresh orders.” . 

Carlton started. 

“Do you think so?” he asked. 

cT do. 9). 

“What makes you think so?” | 

“Tt is the natural thing for him to do. For some reason 
he has become suspicious, and the first thing he would 
think of, after refusing to deliver the papers, would be to 
get back to Washington, make his report, and get new 
orders.” | 

“T guess you’re right,” agreed Carlton. “I have an idea 
that is just what he is going to do. You say he went north 
when he left the livery stable?” 

“So the hostler said.” 

“Good! Then he is going to a aed: somewhere up the 
river. If we work it right we may be able to get those 


papers yet.” 
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“By crossing the river at the Paulus Hook Ferry and| The four men dismounted and led their horses woos 


heading him off as he comes back en a into the timber. 
“Yes,” They tied the animals to trees and, sikthectirie to the 
“That is the very olan I had thought of.” edge of the timber, took up their positions by the roadside. 
“Tt will work, I am sure.” | It was now quite dark. 
“Yes; if we can only strike the road traversed by him| ‘There was no moon, but the stars shone brightly. 

on his trip southward.” The four men waited, patiently. 


“I know the road he’ll take, all right!” declared Carlton,| Perhaps two hours elapsed. 
“I am confident we will be able to get to the road in time} Then the sound of hoofbeats was heard. 














to head him off, too.” ‘| “He is coming!” said Carlton, in a low, fierce tone. “m 
“We had better hurry, then.” | | The men drew their pistols and cocked them. ) 
“We'll have to have horses, won’t we?” one of the other| Then they awaited the approach of the horseman. 

men asked. Whoever the newcomer was, he was advancing into deadly 


“Of course,” replied Carlton. danger. 


“Where will we get them?” 

“At any livery stable. I know where there is one not far 
from here. Come, let’s be going.” 

Carlton led the way out of the house, the other three 
following. 












CHAPTER VII. 


DICK RETURNS TO THE PATRIOT ENCAMPMENT. 


They made their way down the street, a distance of per- 
haps a block and a half. 

Here they paused and entered a livery stable. | 

They asked if they could be furnished with saddle horses. 

The livery stable man said they could. 

“Get the horses ready for us a as possible, then,” 
Carlton ordered. 


When Dick left the livery stable and rode up the street 
he kept right straight on toward the north until he cam 
to the Common. | | 

Crossing the Common, he entered a road leading toward 
| the north. | 

Dick urged his horse into a gallop. 

He continued in this direction for perhaps an hour. 4 

Then he turned toward the west and soon reached the’ 
Hudson River, | ‘ 

At the point where Dick reached the river there was a. 
small ferryboat. : 

Dick had crossed the Hudson River at this point a num- 
ber of times before and knew that the owner of the boa { 
was a patriot. 4 

He could cross here in perfect safety. 

Indeed, he had crossed here the evening before, in com-) 
ing to the city. . 

Dick dismounted at the river bank and. led his horse! 
onto the boat. 

A man came forward and greeted him. 

“Hello, Dick!” he said. “ Going back so soon ?” 
“Yes, Jim; take me over at once, will you?” 

“All right.” | 

The man went to work and soon had the boat moving. 
It took nearly half an. hour to cross the river. ib 
When they reached the other side, Dick offered to pay ; 
the man for ferrying him over, but the man wouldn’t have! 

Carlion spoke viciously. anything. 

His tone proved that he would have no compunctions| “Not from you, Dick,” he said. “Et’s all right; good-) 
about putting his words into effect. by, an’ good luck to ye.” h 


The horses were ready within ten minutes’ time. 

The four men mounted and rode out of the stable and 
away. 

_ They soon reached the Paulus Hook Ferry. 

They rode onto the ferryboat and were taken across the 
river. 

Leaving the boat, they rode away in almost a due westerly 
direction. 

They kept on until they reached a well-traveled road, 
extending in a north and south direction. 

“This is the road he will travel over,” said Carlton. “All 
we have to do. now is to find a good place for an am- 
buscade. I think I know the place, too. Follow me.” 

Carlton turned his horse’s head toward the south. 

He rode away at a gallop, followed by his companions. 

A fifteen-minute ride took them to a strip of timber. 

Here Carlton ordered a halt. 

“This will do nicely,” he said. “We can hide in the| 
timber here beside the road and riddle Dick Slater with 
bullets as he comes riding up!” 


~“Qood-by, Jim!” 
| Dick mounted his horse and rode away. 
He rode in a westerly course a ‘mile or so. 

_ Then he turned and rode toward the south. 

‘He rode in this direction perhaps an hour and a half, 
when suddenly, just as he was approaching a strip of 
timber, his horse gave a snort of soe and leaped out 
ha one side of the road. 


| At the same instant there was a flash at the edge of the 


th mber. 
} here came the crack! crack! crack! of firearms. 

Dick heard the whistling of bullets. 

‘The action of the horse in leaping to one side had, no 
apabt, been the means of saving Dick’s life. 

As it was the bullets came uncomfortably near. 

Dick realized that he had run into an ambuscade. 


He had no suspicion that the men who had waylaid him 
| were the men who had been causing him so much trouble 


in New York City. 
He supposed they were highwaymen or robbers. 
Dick had been taken completely by surprise. 


him, 
It was not his way to become rattled. 
} He had been taken by surprise, but now he knew the 
worst. 
Dick was prompt to think and prompt to act under any 
and all circumstances. 
He urged his-horse forward, with voice and spur. 
Dropping the reins he drew a pistol with each hand. 
Crack! crack ! 
| He fired two shots into the thicket at the point where he 
-} had seen the flash of the firearms. 


Thrusting the pistols back into his belt he drew two more. 
Crack! crack! | 
pee he had fired, and this time with some effect. 
~ A wild yell of pain went up from the thicket. 
Then there came the answering crack of firearms. 
_ Dick heard one or two bullets whistle past him. 
| Luckily, however, none of the bullets hit him. 
‘Onward down the road dashed Dick’s horse. 
The youth was out of range of his enemies’ pistols in 
a jiffy. 
_ He had escaped from the trap which had been set for 
him. 
“T placed my mark on one of them, anyway,” thought 
} Dick, with a feeling of satisfaction. 
He dismissed the matter from his mind and rode onward 
at a goodly pace. 
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He was a youth, however, who always had his wits about 








ee 


He reached the patriot encampment at about one o’cloek 
in the morning. 

He decided to wait till smipning before reporting to 
Washington. 

He went to the quarters oceupied by the “Liberty Boys” 
and managed to lay down without arousing any of them. 
He was up bright and early. 

So were all the “Liberty Boys.” 

They were glad to see Dick back. 

They began asking him eager questions. 

“JT haven’t time to talk now, boys,” he said; “I will 


| see you later. I must go and report to General aw 


ton.” 

“Do you suppose he is up yet, Dick,” asked Bob Esta- 
brook, a handsome young fellow of about Dick’s age. 

“Yes, he’s up and has had his breakfast by this time,” 
replied Dick. “There are few earlier risers than the com- 
mander-in-chief.” 

Dick did not wait to eat breakfast. 

He hastened to the house occupied by General Washing- 
ton. 

“Tg the commander-in-chief up?” he asked of the orderly 
who answered his knock. 


“Yes; he has just finished breakfast. Do you wish to 


‘see him?” 


“T do, and at once.” 

“This way.” 

The orderly led the way along the hallway, and, throw- 
ing open the door, announced : 

“Dick Slater, your excellency.” 

Dick entered the room. 

General Washington was seated at 
some papers. 
He looked up and greeted Dick with a smile. 
“@Qood morning, Dick, my boy,” he said. “You got back 
safely, I see.” 


a table examining 


“Yes, your excellency.” 
“Sit down, Dick.” 
Washington eaentes. a chair. 
Dick sat down. 
Washington looked at Dick’s face, keenly. 
“What was the trouble that you didn’t deliver the 
papers, Dick?” he asked, quietly. : 
Dick started and looked somewhat surprised. 
“How did you know I didn’t deliver them?” he asked. 
-A half-smile appeared on Washington’s faee. 
“You have come to 
me and reported your success in many undertakings which 


“T yead.it in your face,” he said. 


I have sent you upon, and your face always wore an en- 
tirely different expression from the one which rested upon 
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it just now. I knew you had failed the instant I saw you. 


What was the trouble, Dick ?” 


Dick went ahead and told the commander-in-chief all. 


Washington listened attentively. 


“So Carlton is a traitor!” hé exclaimed, when Dick had 


finished. “I understood that he had disappeared.” 
“Yes, he is a traitor,” replied Dick. 


signal words which were to be spoken to me?” 
Washington looked thoughtful. 


“T can think of only one way that he could have learned 


it, Dick,” he said, presently. 
“And that, your excellency ?” 
“From one of my orderlies.” 


The commander-in-chief spoke in a calm, deliberate tone 


of voice. 


At this instant Dick’s quick ear detected a faint sound 


at the door, 


The youth leaped to his feet and with a —* bound had 


his hand on the door-knob. 
He jerked the door open. 

= The orderly was in the hallway in a bent-over position. 
He had had his ear to the keyhole. 


Dick seized the orderly by the coat-collar, and jerking 


him into the room closed the door. 
“Bring him here, Dick,” said Washington: 
His tone was cold and stern. 
The commander-in-chief pointed toward the chair. 
Dick forced the orderly to become seated. 
Washington fixed his keen, blue fas on the face of the 
orderly. 
- “Jenkins, you were listening !” he said. 
His tone was quiet and calm, but a stern. 
The man paled. 
“N-no, y-your e-excellency, I w-wasn’t e 





“That will do! Lying will not help you!” interrupted 
“Jenkins, I am going to ask 
you something, and I wish a truthful answer.” 


the commander-in-chief. 


“Y-yes, y-your ex-excellency.”’ . 

“Did you tell one of the soldiers—a fellow named Carl- 
ton—+that Dick, here, was to deliver valuable papers to 
some one in New York City, and that the papers would be 
delivered to a person who would utter certain words ?” 

The orderly paled even more. 

“Y—TI n-never t-told any——” 

Washington made a gesture. 

“That will do!” he said, peremptorily ; “you told him, 
and you told him what the signal words were! No one 
else could have told him, for no one else save yourself 

_ could have been where he could overhear -me tell Dick the 












“But the question 
is, how did he become possessed of the knowledge of the 
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words. Jenkins, do you know what will be your fate, as: 
punishment for your traitorous conduct ?” 

Jenkins seemed to have an idea that his punis _ 
would be a severe one, for he was almost te wil 
fright. 

He clasped his hands and fell upon his knees. 

He began to plead, wildly and incoherently, and t 
protest his innocence of wrongdoing. 

The face of the commander-in-chief hardened. 

“Take him away, Dick,” he said, with a wave of t 
hand. “Take him and turn him over to the keeper 
the prisoners, and then return to me.” 























“Very well, your excellency.” | 
_ Dick escorted the orderly to the building used as 
prison, and turned him over to the keeper. | 

“Be careful not to let him escape,” said Dick. 

And then he told the keeper what the offenioe was t 
the man had been guilty of. 

“Tl see to it eee he eee get away, ces 
keeper replied. 

Then he marched Jenkins off to a cell. 
- Dick returned to General Washington. 

“Of course you have the papers yet Dick,” the com 
mander-in-chief remarked. 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

“Good! I supposed you had.” 

General Washington was silent for a few moments, dur. 
ing which time he looked down at the floor as if in a dee 
study. 


Presently he looked up. 

“Those papers must be delivered, Dick,” he said; oe 
as the first plan for delivering them failed, we will ha 
to try another.” 

“T am ready to try any plan you may suggest, you 
excellency.” © 

“T am sure of that, Dick. And now I will tell you wh 
we will do. Those papers are important documents an 
are to be sent to France. The man with whom I have bee 
dealing, and who represents the French Government, di 
not wish the papers taken direct to him by my representa 
tive—yourself. He feared that you might be shadowed 
representatives of the British, and that this might cau 
him trouble, as he is living in safety under an assum 
name; so at his request I consented to make delivery of t 
papers to a representative of his in the manner in whic 
you attempted to deliver them yesterday afternoon. Now 
however, you will have to take the papers direct to hi 
and he will have to take the chances of trouble coming t 
him as a result.” 
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. every well, your excelleney, I will take the papers to 


n.” 


“Good | I will give you his name and address. I will 
ite it down so that no eavesdropping ears may overhear.” 
Washington wrote a few words on a slip of paper and 
ndedit to Dick. 

Dick glanced at the paper and saw, written thereon: 









“M. LouBeEt, 38 Maiden Lane.” 


D ick fixed the name and address in his mind, and then 
» the paper up and threw the bits into the waste-basket. 


ashington. 
“No, your excellency.” 
a “Very good. When will you start on your return to New 
ork?” 
) “As soon as I have had my breakfast, sir.” 
“Good! Good-by, Dick, and good luek to you. ” 
, | Good-by, your excellency.” 
B Vachington | shook hands with Dick, and then the youth 
luted and withdrew. 
} Breakfast was ready when Dick got back to the “Liberty 
joys”” headquarters. 
| | “You are just in time, old man,” said Bob Wtabrook” 
} “Tam glad of that,” replied Dick. “Tam as hungry as 
bear.” 
Dick and the “Liberty Boys” ate breakfast with a relish. 
They were all healthy and hearty and had good appetites. 
) Dick was captain of the company of “Liberty Boys.” 
| The company was made ce es young fellows of about 
ick’s age. a. 











: 


1 ‘The “Liberty Boys” had done good work during the | 


dour years they had been in the patriot ranks. 
} General Washington had more than once remarked that 
he had ten thousand such troops as the “Liberty Boys” 
fe could drive the British into the ocean. | 
t} Then, too, Dick and Bob had done splendid work as 
fpies and scouts in addition to their work as soldiers in the 

















mks. 
| Dick Slater was the most famous spy of the Revolution. 
He had done more daring things, had penetrated into the 


sinformation than any other three spies. 

For this reason Washington valued him highly. 
Whenever.there was an important piece of spy work to 
e done, Dick was always selected for the task. 

| never yet failed to acquit himself with credit. 


= he _ : he had failed to deliver the papers in this last 
‘ail acquitted himself satctieely, for the rea- 
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' “You will not forget the name and address?” queried | 


threatening tone. 
want a fight on your hands, say, ‘yes.’ 


Ene of the British more times, had secured more valuable 
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| oe that he had been smart enough to keep the papers 
out of the hands of Carlton and his gang. ... 


A messenger less intelligent than Dick would have de- 


livered the papers to the man who had given Dick the © 
signal, the afternoon before, on Broadway. 


Dick had brains of his own and used them. 
It was this fact that made him such a valuable man 


as a spy. 


“You say you are going back. to New en this morn- 


ing, Dick?” asked. Bob, when they had finished eating 
breakfast. 


“Yes, Bob.” 
“And you’re going right away ” 
“Just as soon as I can bridle and saddle, my. | male 4. 
“Say, Dick, 1 am going with you.” " 
Dick did. not reply immediately. 
He hesitated and seemed to be thinking. _ | 
“Don’t you,say, ‘no, Dick!” cried Bob, in a ak 
“Tf you do, I’ll lick you! If you don’t 
> 99 

Dick smiled. 
_ “ATL right, Bob, you may go along,” he said. “I don’t 


want to fight with any of my friends. If I mae fight, I 
would rather fight,the redcoats.” 


-“Ffurrah!” cried. Bob. “Good for you, Dick! Say, I'm 


giad you are willing for me to go along with you; it will 
be lots more fun than sitting here in camp doing nothing.” 


The poste went out and saddled and bridled their 


horses. 


. Then they sheeted and rode away toward the satis 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BACK TO NEW YORK. 
The youths rode northward, at a moderate pace. 
They reached the ferry across the Hudson at about eleven 


o’cloek. 
The boat was over on the east side. 


Dick fired his pistol as a signal to the ferryman, and a 


few minutes later the boat was on its way across. 
The boat soon reached the shore. 


The ferryman was the same man who had Re Disk, 


across. the ferry the evening before. 
He was acquainted with Bob, as well as with Dick, 
He greeted both youths pleasantly. 
“Hello! Going back to the city again, Dick?” he asked. 
“Yes, Jim.” 
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All right; lead yer horses aboard, an’ I'll take ye fellow Slater. 


across the river.” 

The youths obeyed. 

As soon as they were aboard, the ferryman started the 
boat. 

The boat was not very large and the horses were heavy, 
so the progress was slow. 

It took half an hour to cross the river. 

The youths led their horses off the boat as soon as the 
shore was reached, and, mounting, said good-by to the 


ferryman and rode away. 
They rode eastward a distance of perhaps half a mile, 


_ when they came to a well-traveled road. 


This was what was known as the old Bloomingdale road. 

The youths entered this road, turning their horses’ heads 
toward the south and ‘rode onward in the direction of New 
York City, _ 

They reaehed the city about one o’clock. 

They went direct to a livery stable. 

Leaving their horses they made their way down the 
street. 

The youths were hungry. 

“We'll have something to eat, Bob,” said Dick, “and then 
we will attend to the business that brought us here.” 

“All right, Dick; I am as hungry as a bear.” 

“So am I.” | 

The youths entered a tavern. 

They went into the dining-room and ordered dinner. 

When it had been served, they ate heartily. 

When they had finished they paid their score and left 
the tavern. 

They made their way down the street. 

Dick did not know exactly where Maiden Lane was, but 
he felt sure he could find it. 

He thought that it must be down in the lower part of 
the city. 

They made their way in this direction as rapidly as 
possible. 

As they walked down the street the attention of a Tory 
and some redcoat companions was attracted. 

There were four in the party—the Tory and three red- 
coats. 

They were on the opposite side of the street, but the 
street was not wide and they could see Dick’s and Bob’s 
faces distinctly. 

“What luck!” the Tory said, in a low tone. 
that seoundrel, Dick Slater, that we shadowed yesterday 
afternoon, and whom we came so near getting. He’s got 
a companion with him this time, but no matter, we’ll 
shadow them both, for I’m bound to have revenge on that 
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If the other fellow interferes, we'll kill 
too. I believe he was with Slater up in Albany, anywa 

The speaker was Hubbard, the leader of the band 
Tories that had made the attempt to assassinate Gene 
Schuyler, up in Albany, which scheme had been frustra 
by Dick and Bob. 


Dick and Bob did not notice the Tory and the roid 
30 it was not difficult for them to follow the oa with 
being seen. 


Dick inquired the way, once or twice, and prese 
they came to the street they were in search of. 

“We must find Number Thirty-eight,” said Dick. “/ 
there is Number Thirty. The number we are looking 
is not far distant.” ae 

They made their way up the street and soon came 
Number Thirty-eight. 

This proved to be an office building. 

In the hallway leading to the upstairs portion of | 
building, individual directory cards were tacked on { 


~ 


wall, 


Dick paused aud ran his-eye over the collection of 
“Here it is, Bob,” he presently remarked. 

He pointed to one of the cards as he spoke. 

On the card, written in a bold hand, was the followi 


“M. Lounger, Att’y, Room 90.” 


“Come on,” said Dick. 

He led the way upstairs, Bob following. 

By the time they had reached the landing at the | 
of the stairs the Tory and the three redcoafs appez od 
the entrance to the hallway. | 

They peered up the stairway. 

The youths, entirely unconscious of the fact that t 
were being shadowed, made their way along the hallw 


? 


upstairs. 

They looked at the numbers above the doors, in seé 
of room ninety. } | 

At last they found it. 

It was the last room on the left-hand side. 

It was at the extreme end of the hall. ed 

On the door was another card like the one at the foc 
the stairs in the hallway below. 

Dick rapped on the door. 

There came no sound from within the room. 

Dick rapped again. 

Still there was no reply. 

“He must be out,” said Bob. 

Had they looked back down the hall, at the head of 
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three redcoat companions. 
- They had come up the stairs far enough so that they 
could see Dick and Bob, and, stopping there, were watching 
the youths. 
Dick rapped a third time. 
_ There being no reply, Dick took hold of the door-knob 
and turned it. 
| He pushed against the door. 
It opened. 
| The youths looked into the room. 
} It was empty. 
It was nol occupied. 
- “Suppose we go in, Dick,” suggested Bob. “He will 
certainly be back soon, and we may as well wait for him 
}here as anywhere.” 
“All right, Bob.” 
_ The youths entered the room. 
_ Dick closed the door behind him. 
The room was well furnished. 
| It had the appearance of an office room. 
Along the walls were shelves, and on these shelves were 
+ books. 
_ There was a table, several chairs and a sofa. 
There was an adjoining room. 


* The door between the two was open, and the youths 


eould see through. 


This room was almost luxuriously furnished, and in one 
corner was a bed, proving that this was the private sleep- 
ing and sitting room of M. Loubet. 











The youths sat down on the sofa. 
“We might as well take it easy,” said Bob. 
“True, Bob,” agreed Dick. 
“Tt seems to me that M. Loubet is a trifle careless to 
}go away and leave his door unlocked.” 
_ “That is proof that he has not gone far, Bob.” 
“I guess you are right about that.” 
_ The youths conversed carelessly for a few moments, and 
then, as footsteps were heard the hallway, Bob said: 
“There he comes, now.” 
_ The next instant the door opened and the Tory, Hubbard, 
jand the three redcoats entered the room quickly. 

_ Dick and Bob stared at the intruders in surprise. 

_ Dick took alarm instantly, however. 

_ The red uniforms were enough to cause him alarm. 
He gave Bob a quick signal. 
Then with a single bound he was across the room. 
Another bound carried him through the doorway and 
nto the adjoining room. 


~ 
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1 the door. 


pistols. 





btairs, they might have seen the faces of the Tory and his} Bob had understood the signal, and had tollowed Dick’s 


lead, promptly. 

They were in the adjoining room so quickly that the 
Tory and his companions were taken almost as much by 
surprise as the youths had been. | 

They were unable to make a movement to prevent the 
action of the youths. 

Dick slammed the door shut. 

‘He quickly shot the bolt. 

Dick breathed a sigh of relief. 

“There, I guess they won’t get in here in a hurry,” he 
said. 

“Why didn’t we stay and have it out with them, Dick?” 
asked Bob. “There were only four of them.” 

“T know, Bob. I have no doubt that we could have 
whipped the four, easily enough, but the firing would have 
attracted attention, a crowd would come, and in the crowd 
would have been lots of redcoats. Then we would have been 
in serious trouble.” 


“That’s so; I never thought of that.” 
Thump! thump! thump! 
One of the men in the adjoining room was pounding on 


“Open the door!” cried a fierce voice, 

“You go down to the river and jump in!” called out 
Bob. “We'll open the door when we get ready and not 
before.” 


“Open the door or we'll break it down!” cried the voice. 

“Tf you do, you'll wish you hadn’t!” retorted Dick. 
“There are two of us in here and each of us has four 
Out of eight shots, I guess we can bring two or 
three of you fellows down.” 

A hoarse growl of rage was heard. 

“You wouldn’t dare shoot!” the voice cried out. 

“Why not?” asked Bob. 

“Because you'd bring a crowd up here and they'd kill 
you sure.” 


“That may be,” replied Dick; “but you fellows would 
know nothing about it. We would kill you before the crowd 
got here.” 

Dick’s voice was grim and datertntiicd: 

The men in the other room realized that he meant what 
he said. 


They looked at one another in an uncertain, inquiring 
manner. 

While they were still looking at each other in this manner, 
the sound of footsteps outside was heard. 

Then the door opened and a medium-sized: dark-fea 
tured man entered. 
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When his eyes fell upon the Tory and the three red- sengers and we are the bearers of important papers * nia 


coats he started back in amazement. 


we are to place in the hands of M. Loubet. We can 


A look of consternation showed on his face for an instant. | straight from General Washington, the commander-in-chi 
It was gone as quickly, however, and the man asked,| of the Continental army. | 


in an imperious tone: 

“Who are you, and what you are doing here in my 
apartments ?” 

“I—I beg your pardon, sir,” stammered the Tory; “but 
we were chasing a couple of fellows and they took refuge 
in your rooms. We followed. They are in the other room.” 

“You will leave my rooms at once!” ordered the man. 

There was something in the appearance of the man to 
impress the beholders, and the Tory and his companions 
left the room without a word. 

They went with evident reluctance, however. 

The man followed them to the door and watched them 
walk down. the hall. 

‘He remained in the doorway until the four disappeared 
‘down the stairs. 

Then he stepped back into his room and closed the door. 

“Jove! those redcoated rascals gave me que a start,” 
he murmured. 

‘Then remembering what the man had said, with regard. 
to there being some persons in his other room, the man 
walked to the door and rapped on it. 

Dick and Bob had remained silent during the time that 
the man was talking to the four intruders, but now Dick 
asked : 

“What is wanted ?” 

“T want you to open this door,” came the reply. 

“Who are you?” a 

“T am M. Loubet, the owner of these apartments.” 

“All right, I’ll open the door at once.” 

Dick unbolied the door and threw it open. 

In front of him stood a medium-sized, dark-complex- 
,loned man. 

The man gazed at Dick and Bob, searchingly. 

The youths returned the gaze, with interest. 

“You say you are M. Loubet?” asked Dick, presently. 

“T am,” was the reply ; “and now if you will be so kind, I 
would like to know who you are, and why you are here?” 

“Wait a moment,” said Dick, in a low tone. 

Then he went to the door leading into the hall, opened 
it and looked out. 

No one was in sight. 

The Tory and redcoats had iaspiicedd. 

Dick closed the door and again confronted M. Loubet. 

“You asked us who we were,” said Dick, ‘and now I will 
answer your question. I am Dick Slater, and my com- 
panion is Bob Estabrook. We are patriot spies and mes- 


“Ah!” exclaimed M. Loubet. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DICK DELIVERS THE PAPERS. 


M. Loubet looked at the youths, eagerly and ccerchingy 

“You say you have important papers for me from Ge 
eral Washington ?” he asked. 

“T have,” replied Dick. 

“Are you the messenger who was to have delivered son 
papers to my representative on Broadway, yesterday afte 
noon ?” 4 

“pL am.” 

“How comes it then that you were not there?” 
 “T was there.” as 

“You were?” 

“ Yes. ? 

“Then why did not my man see you?” 

“Describe the appearance of your man,” said Dick. | 

M. Loubet did so. j 

When M. Loubet had finished, Dick knew that the ma 
who had followed him so persistently the afternoon befo 
and with whom he had had the encounter in the live 
stable, was not the man sent by M. Loubet. * 

The description did not tally with his appearance, at 

Then Dick told M. Loubet the story of his experiene 
the preceding afternoon, and explained why it was he | 
not delivered the papers. ; 

M. Loubet said that Dick had done just right. 

“You might have placed the papers in wrong han¢ 
he said, “and that would have been a bad affair.”- 

“So it would,” agreed Dick. : 

“You have the papers with you now?” asked M. Lou 

“T have.” 

The man went to the door, semia it and looked | 
into the hallway. 

No one was in sight. 

The Tory and the redeoats had evidently gone de 
upon the street. 

M. Loubet closed the door and bolted it. 

Then he turned toward the youths. , 

“T am ready to receive the papers,” he said. .. 

Dick drew a package from his inside coat-pocket. - 
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He handed it to M. Loubet. : 
Whe man took the package, eagerly. 
He opened the package and looked at the papers. 
*Yes, these are the papers, sure enough,” he half mur- 
M Loubet placed. the papers in a drawer of his desk 
d invited the youths to sit down. 
phe youths seated themselves. 
. Loubet entered into conversation with them, then. 
“File asked them many questions, which Dick answered, 
ymnservatively. 
1 M. Loubet seemed to wish to get Dick’s ideas cecunline 
fether or noi the-people of America would be able to 
dn in their fight for independence. — 
igDick told M. Loubet that he thought they would. 
mick was quite ready to do all he could to encourage 
p French to render all aid possible. | 
A er an hour of conversation, Dick and Bab bade M. 
Dubet good-by, and took their leave. . 
“We want to look out for those fellows who followed us 
} here,” said Bob to Dick, as they started down the stairs. 
‘You’re right, Bob.” 
“They are likely at the entrance to the a oe to |. 
tp upon us.” 
‘We'll keep our eyes oP, Bob, and will be ready for 


_ 


«So. we may.” — | 
The youths turned to the left and sealica slowly up the 
street. 


They did not care particularly in which direction they 
went. 














They would simply wander around the street, and see. 
what they could see, and hear all that was possible. 

In this manner they might become possessed of con- 
siderable information which would be valuable to General 
Washington. 


By so doing they would be killing two birds with one 
stone. 











They had come to the city as messengers; now if they 
could do some spy-work while here they would be doing 
well. au 

They strolled along. | 

“They were aware of the fact that there was danger in 
the course which they were pursuing. 

The city of New York was at that time the ea ainiies 
for the British, with their commander-in-chief, General 
Clinton, with headquarters there, | 

The city was thronged with redcoats. 
: The youths were likely to get into trouble at any moment. 
There were soldiers there who knew the youths by sight, 
and knew them to be famous patriot spies‘ and scouts. 

Of course, it would be an accident should the youths 
encounter any of the redcoats who knew them; but such 
an accident might occur. : 


Dick and Bob had not forgotten the Tory and his red- 
coat companions who had followed them up to the rooms 
occupied by M. Loubet. — 

They kept a sharp lookout in all directions. 

Dick felt confident the fellows were not far away. 

The fact that the. fellows could not be seen did not 
mislead him, 


‘He was of the opinion that the men were watching them 
from a distance. 

























iso we will. I hope Pll get to smack that Tory in that 
rg mouth of his.” 

e youths made their way ‘istn the stairs and ap- 
3 aaa the entrance to the hallway. 

alhey approached it, cautiously. 

afnstead of stepping out upon the street, ar took care to 
out, first. 

‘Phey looked up and down the street. 

s, rhe Tory and redcoats were nowhere to be seen. 

r hen they looked across the street. 

‘he men were not there. 

i: ey had disappeared completely. 

Oh, well, it is better, I suppose,” said Bob; “but I did| Bob was of the same opinion. 

pt to smack that Tory in the mouth, * he added, in a| “Perhaps we can throw them off the ask Dick,” said 
‘Rppointed tone. | Bob. “Let’s walk rapidly and turn every corner we come 
{ fou may get the chance yet, before we get out of the|to. I think by the time we have wound and twisted around 
, Bob.” through these. crooked streets, half an hour or so, they 
his was ieee but, of course, Dick did not know it. | will give up trying to follow us.” 

Which way, Dick?” asked Bob. “AL right, Bob, we can try it.” 

J guess it doesn’t matter which way we go.” The youths quickened their pace. 

}Let’s stay in ‘the city a while, Dick. I haven’t been |. Occasionally they glanced back over their shoulders. 

» for some time, and would like to look around a bit.” On no occasion did they catch sight of the men in ques- 
All right, Bob, I’m willing.” tion, | | 

We may be able to pick up some items of news.” Dick was a shrewd youth. 
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“Tl tell you, if you'll promise not to take the ¢ ; 
out of my hands.” 


Many times during the past four years he had proved 
that this was the case. 

The redeoats had found it extremely difficult to out- 
wit him. 

This time, however, the Tory, Hubbard, had fooled Dick. 

By means of a clever trick he was keeping on the track 


“I promise; now tell me.” | 

“All right. You remember what I told you regard 
how a number of my comrades were hanged up in Albani 

“rhe time you were going to assassinate Geni 
of the youths without their knowing it. Schuyler ?—yes. = 
He was shadowing them by proxy. “And you remember that our plan was discovered 
foiled by that rebel spy, Dick Slater?” 

“Yes, I remember that, too.” 

“Well, I swore to have revenge if ever I got thes 


portunity, and the opportunity has come. = 
“Tt has?” | 
“Yes; we are shadowing Dick Slater now.” 
The officer started. } 
“What!” he exclaimed. “Do you mean to say & 

Slater, the rebel spy, is in New York City?” 

“Yes; and not more than a block distant.” 

The officer looked eager and excited. 

“Ts that indeed true?” he cried. “Say, Hubbard,p 

you let me in on this affair?” 


Hubbard looked surprised. 

“Tet you in?” he asked. 

é“ Yes. ”? 

“What do you want in?” 

“For the reason that I have a grudge against I 
Slater; a score to settle with him.” . 

“You have?” 

“c Yes. ”? 

“What did Dick Slater ever do to you?” 

“He killed a chum of mine.” 

“He did?” 

“Yes:"it was at the battle of Monmouth. This } 
Slater and: his ‘Liberty Boys,’ as he calls them, chat 
a battery of which I was commander. They are pé 1 
fiends, those ‘Liberty Boys,’ and we could not stop f 
They were right in on top of us in a jiffy, and my 
went down before a bullet fired by this fellow, Dick 8 
Like you, I swore that if ever I got the chance I would}, 


A ragged street urchin was following Dick and Bob. 

. He kept within perhaps half a block of them and never 
lost sight of them for an instant. | 

Half a block behind him was another street urchin. 

He kept his eyes on the urchin in front. 

A short distance behind him were Hubbard and his red- 
coat comrades. 

Hubbard seemed to be in a very good humor. 

His plan of shadowing Dick and Bob, without their 
knowledge, was such a success as to maxe him feel good- 
natured. 

“You will not escape me this time, Dick Slater,” thought , 
Hubbard, while a feeling of fierce delight thrilled him. 
“J will run you to earth before I stop, and then I will 
have revenge on you for causing the death of my com- 
rades up at Albany.” - Yi 

Dick and Bob made their way onward at a rapid pace. 

They turned corner after corner. 

They paid no attention to where they were going. 

In fact, they did not know, anyway. 

Their main idea was to throw their pursuers off the 
track. 

At last they slackened their speed. 

“There,” said ps “if those fellows have followed us, 
they are good ones.’ 

“Tf they were trying to follow us we have certainly 
thrown them off the track,” said Dick. 

But he was mistaken. 

Half way down the block .was a ragged street urchin. 

Farther on, at the corner where the streets crossed, was 
another ragged urchin. 

Just around the corner, out of sight of Dick and Bob, 


but where they could see the second urchin, were Hubbard | "°Y°"8® and now if you will let me, I would like Le 


and his comrades. with you.” 


A British officer and a couple of soldiers came along,| “YoU promised not to take the affair out of my Wj 







and the officer addressed Hubbard. if I told you what it was,” said Hubbard. 
“What’s going on?” he asked. “You look as if-you| “Sol did.” 
have some kind of business on hand.” “Well, if you will keep your word and let mej 
“J have,” replied Hubbard, grimly. control of the affair I will let you in on it.” 
“What is the business?” “All right, Hubbard, P'll keep my word. All I 
Hubbard hesitated. is to be where I can have the satisfaction of seei " 
~ Then he said: | fellow suffer when the screws are being put to hi m 
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+ ‘a chance to tell him that I am Sve revenge on 
fh for killing my chum. You may do the work.” 

| All right; come along.” 

During the conversation, Hubbard had kept his eye 
the urchin at the corner. 

Whe urchin had just made a signal and dieappeaned. 
aiubbard moved forward, quickly, followed by his com- 
nions. 

feanwhile Dick and Bob had been moving slowly along. 
Feeling confident that they had thrown their enemies 
E the track, they were taking their time. 

{Suddenly Dick gave utterance to an exclamation, and, 
‘ting his hat, bowed gracefully to a young lady who stood 
}the doorway of a house opposite = they had just 






















b The young lady was Jennie Bunker, the girl who had 
2 the means of keeping Dick from giving the papers 
Ho wrong hands, the preceding afternoon, and who had, 
rhaps, saved his life by getting him into her house and 
ray from the Tory, Hubbard, and his redcoat companions 
tho had been following Dick, and had been almost on the 
mt of leaping upon him. 

Dick had told Bob the complete story of his adventures 


: se afternoon before, and now told Bob who the girl was. } 
« “JT am sure I don’t know what you mean,” she said. 


7Come,” said Dick. 
He passed through the cilieeny and advanced to where 
e girl stood, Bob following, closely. 
Dick shook hands with the girl and then introduced Bob. 
| As the girl was shaking hands with Bob, she happened 
} giance up ile street. 
“ Quick ! 
cited tone. 
y afternoon are after you again!” 
UThe girl stepped back into the house and Dick and Bob 
Ullowed. 
°H As he entered, Dick glanced up the street. 
' He could see no signs of the men anywhere. 
“T didn’t see anything of the men, Miss Jennie,” he said, 
she closed the door. 
“T did,” the girl said. 


ao ie 


“Those men who were following you yester- 














“They darted into an alley, 


ection.” 


At this instant there came the sound of hurrying foot- 


his was followed by loud rapping on the door. 


° PThe girl quickly and noiselessly shot the bolt, fastening 








Je door. 
l try 


Nir and tip-toed down the hall. 
m. vs, 













Come into the house,” she said, in a low,). 


t lf way up the block, when they saw me looking in their 






"The girl then made a gesture for the youths to follow 


“ 


They had gone but a short distance ‘cen a eroutiing 
sound was heard at the front door. | 

“They will break the door down!” the girl whispered. 
“Into this room, quick!” 

She opened a door as she spoke. 

The youths obeyed, © 

They entered the room. , 

The girl followed, and as she did so a terrible crash 
was heard at the front door. 

“They have broken the door down |” the girl exclaimed. 
“Into that closet, there, quick !” 

She pointed toward a door as she spoke. 

Dick and Bob hastened to the door indicated, and Dick 
pulled it open. 

A goodly-sized closet was revealed. 

The youths entered the closet and pulled the door to. 

Scarcely had they done so when the Tory, Hubbard, 
and the British officer rushed into the room. 

The officer involuntarily lifted his hat, but Hubbard 
did not stand on ceremony. 
“Where are they?” he cried. 
“Where are who?” asked the girl. 
“Those two rebels.” 
The girl simulated a puzzled look. 


“There are no rebels here.” 

“Begging your pardon, but you are mistaken. We are 
sure we saw that rebel spy, Dick Slater, and a comrade 
enter the house, miss, and with or without your permission 
we must make a search for them,” said the Tory. 

- The girl faced the two, defiantly. 


CHAPTER X. 


CLOSE PRESSED. 


“You are mistaken, sir,” she said. “There are no rebel 
spies in this house.” 

“Then it won’t make any difference to you if we search 
for them,” said the Tory, with a grin. “If they are not 
here, we won’t find them.” | 

“You have no right to do so.” 

“Might is right, in war-times, miss,” the fellow said, with 
a leer. 

The girl realized that she was helpless, so said no more, 

“Come,” said the Tory to his companion, “let us begin 
search for those fellows; they are here, Somewhere.” 

As the Tory spoke he walked straight toward the door 


of the closet in which Dick and Bob were concealed. 
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‘The officer kept close by his side. — 

_ Reaching the door, the Tory took hold of the knob, 
turned it and pulled. 

The door came open. 

As it did so the Tory and the officer started backward 
with exclamations of dismay. 

Dick and Bob were revealed to view. 

They stood with their backs to the wall, and each youth 
had a pair of pistols drawn and leveled. 

It was the muzzles of these pistols staring them in the 
face that had caused the two men to leap back in dismay. 


“Up with your hands!” ordered Dick, in a stern, grim 
voice. “Up with your hands, instantly, or you are dead 
_ men!” 

There was something in Dick’s appearance which in- 
spired the fellows with a feeling of terror. 

They realized that the youth meant every word he ut- 
tered. 

Instinctively they raised their hands. 

“Good!” said Dick, approvingly. “Keep your hands 
up and stand where you are. Don’t. move, for if you do, 
_ it will be the signal for us to put bullets through you!” 


The Tory and the officer grew pale. 

’ They had thought to trap Dick Slater, and as the matter 
stood now they themselves were in a trap, 

At this instant footsteps were heard in the hall. 

The Tory and redcoats glanced at.each other, signifi- 
cantly. 

A look of delight appeared in their eyes. 

Dick understood what it meant. 

The other redeoats were at hand. 

Indeed, they were already at the door. 

In otlrer moment they would enter the room. 

“Tell your men to go away,” said Dick, in a low, fierce 
voice. “Tell them to leave the house instantly. Refuse, 
and we will fire!” 

The threatened men had no choice. 

The youths had them at their mercy. 

The Tory realized that he must obey or die. 

He knew Dick Slater well by reputation. 

He knew that the youth would shoot. 

He spoke to his men at once. ~ 

“Go away, boys,” he ordered. 
will be out in a minute.” 

The sound of tramping feet was heard. 

“The redcoats had obeyed. 

‘They were leaving the house. 


“Leave the house. We 


Dick waited until they could not hear the sound of| harm. It may lead to the death of both of ‘you, for | F- 


a: 


Then eyeing the Tory, he asked, sternly: 
“Who are you, and why have you followed us so p 
sistently ?” 
A fierce look appeared on the Tory’s face as ‘i said : 
“My name is Hubbard. 7 ot long ago t was er — 


General Schuyler.” 
Dick started. 
“TI see,” he remarked. “I understand.” ~ 
“T should think you would. You were the means of de-" 
feating our object and causing the failure of our plan.” + 
“Myself and friend were,” said Dick, quietly; “and w 


are proud of the fact.” 
“We heard that all of nal y 








“So we are!” declared Bob. 
gang were hanged. ° How happens it that you scapes 4 
friend Hubbard: e” 

“That is neither here nor there. I did escape, and that) 
is sufficient. I swore that I would have revenge on you, 
Dick Slater, and I will yet keep my oath.” 

The man spoke fiercely. © . 

‘It was evident that he would keep his word if it were in 
his power to do so. s 

“Don’t forget my share of it,” grinned Bob. “Don't j 
leave me out when you go to settling up your score. > tj 
shall feel hurt if you do.” of 

The Tory frowned. q 

“T’'ll not forget you, either!” he almost hissed, 2 oe 

“Thanks,” said Bob, airily. 
you, to.” 

Then. Dick addressed the officer. 

“Who are you, my friend?” he asked. 








' 
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“T guess that I’ll remember ~ 


“And what have | 
we done to you?” | 
“My name does not matter,” was the reply ; “suffice it fa 
say that you killed my chum at Monmouth. And, lik. 
my friend here, I hope some day to have revenge on you” 
“Tt was in battle that I killed your chum, was it not ” m 
asked Dick. : 
“Yes; it was when you and your Tee Boys’ eaptu. © 
the battery on the hill.” 
“T remember,” said Dick. “I did not kill your ¢ 
deliberately, however; so you have no cause for seeking 
revenge.” 


a 
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“That may be your way of looking at it.” 

“Tt is the right way to look at it.” 

“You may think your way, I’ll think mine.” 

“Very well; and now I will give you a piece of advice: 
Give*up the idea of seeking revenge. It will do you No ; 
good to try to get revenge, and may do you a good dealo! 





give you fair warning that I shall protect myself. 
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vi ‘the next time we come together I shall not spare you. It} Then the two passed through the doorway, made 6 ae 


_ will be your lives or mine, and it won’t be mine, if I can| way along the hall and out of the house. 
* help x" . “Do you think theyll keep their word, Dick?” asked 
4“ Surely you are not going to let them go, are you, Bole:§ 56-4 , 
Dick shook «his head. 3 
“No,” he said; “but by letting them -go out» the front 
way, we have fooled them a bit, as it will give us a 


: “Dick ?”? cried Bob, in simulated surprise. 

He knew Dick intended Goines so, but’ wished to give the 
~ two fellows a scare. 
s Dick understood this, too. 
f “Yes, Bob, I guess I will let them ' 80; ” he said. ~ 
3 _ “Pen't do it, Dick.” 
i > “What shall we is with them, ‘then, if we don’t let 
‘ them go?” ; Then he turned to the girl. 
ae Shoot them, Dick. We've got a-goad chance now;|} “Will you show us how to get out of the house by the 
let’s put some bullets through them and end their careers. | rear entrance, Miss Jennie?” he asked. 


chance to get out at the rear way and get away. If we 
| had shot them down, there would have been a hornet’s 
nest about our ears in less than no time. We'll have to 


hurry as it is.” 


2 ‘They’re too mean to live, anyway.” “Yes, indeed,” the girl replied. “Come.” 

be Bob spoke in such.a matter-of-fact tone, and seemed} She led the way back through several rooms, and finally 

{ so in earnest, that the men were evidently alarmed. - |opened a door, revealing a narrow alley just beyond. 

: They looked at.Dick, anxiously, = = “Thank you, Miss Jennie,” said Dick. “We will be all 

; They awaited his answer with considerable anaisty: right now. Good-by.” | 

Y Dick pretended to deliberate. ‘+ Dick and Bob shook hands with the girls and, stepping 
Then he said: out of doors, hastened away, down the alley. 

















“T guess we will let them go this time, Bob. We will] The girl looked after Dick for a few moments, with a 
give them a chance. Next time, however, we will finish | wistful look in her eyes, then, with a sigh, she stepped 
them.” | | back into the house and closed the door. 

A look of relief appeared on the faces of the ee and} An hour later Dick and Bob were riding out of New 


the officer. York City. 
“May we go now p» the ise asked. 6 ‘ 
“You may.” ee ie. THE END. 
é And thank your lucky stars that you were allowed to s | = oes 
Bhan said Bob. The next number (33) of “The Liberty Boys of ’76” 
* “he men lowered their hands and started toward the | Will contain “THE LIBERTY BOYS DUPED; OR, THE 


ay. - FRIEND WHO WAS AN EN EMY,” by Harry Moore. 


¢ They walked in a sidling fashion and kept their eyes | 
-n Dick and Bob. | Sa ee 
+ [Evidently they feared the youths might change their | : 
\minds and shoot them, after all. | SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly | 
Fe ars batore You gay" ald SR are nt in print. If Fey cannot obtain them from any 
The men paused, 


“Don’t lie in wait for us,” said Dick, sternly, “If you ewulloalen send the price in money or postage stamps by 
do, we will make it our business to select you two as|- 
= argets, and we will kill you, even if we don’t hurt another mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, °4 UNION 


99 
SE eOns SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the eopies 
=, All right; we’ll not lie in wait for you,” mumbled the 
oe | | you order by return mail. 
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The Ute scout pointed to the man on the bench below. It was Bill Martin, the mountain Na 
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_ R COMPLETE SET IS A REGULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA! 
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Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects 


mentioned. 





THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR WILL BE SENT BY MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 
FROM THIS OF FICH ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, TEN CENTS EACH, OR ANY THREE BOOKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
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« A complete treatise on the horse. 





No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FLSH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
. Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE, AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best harses for the road; also valuable recipes for 


‘ diseases peculiar to the hor 


se. 
. No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
and the most popular manner of sailing them. IHrlly- illustrated. 
By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


FORTUNE TELLING. 

No. 1. NAPOLEON’S ORACULUM AND DREAM BOOK.— 
Containing the great oracle of human destiny ;*also the true mean- 
ing of almost any kind of dreams, together with charms, ceremonies, 
and curious games of cards. A complete book. 

No. 23. HOW TO EXPLAIN DRBAMS.—Everybody dreams, 
from the little child to the aged man and woman. ‘This little book 


_ gives the explanation to all kinds of dreams, together with lucky, 


and unlucky days, and ““Napoleon’s Oraculum;” the book of fate. 

No. 28: HOW TO THLL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whethér happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and-be eonvineed. Tell: your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. . . 

No. 76, HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes ‘by the aid of the lines of the 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret df telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. ‘Illustrated. By A. 


Anderson. 
.. ATHLETIC. 

No. 6. HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETH.—Giving full in, 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy miuscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained 
in this little book. | 

No. 10. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing-over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the differ- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Bvery boy should obtain one of 
ithese useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. nds 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises, 
Embracing ‘thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. ; - 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 


-. fencing and the use of the broadswetd; also instruction in archery. 


Described with twenty-one practica. illustrations, giving the best 
positions in fencing. A complete book. 

No. 61. HOW TO BECOME A BOWLER,.—A complete manual 
of bowling. Containing full instructions for playing all the stand- 
ard American and German games; together with rules and systems 
of sporting in use by the principal bowling clubs in the nited 
States. By Bartholomew Batterson. 


TRICKS WITH CARDS. ! 
No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Containing 
explanations of the general principles of sleight-of-hand applicable 
to ecard tricks: of ecard tricks with ordinary cards, and not requiring 
sleight-of-hand; of tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of 
specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 
tion 


ions. 

No. 72. HOW TO DO StXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—En- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustrations. By A. Anderson. 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containing deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurers 
and magicians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated, 





CENTS. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN THE SAME AS MONEY. Address FRANK TOUSBY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, N. Y. 


MAGIC. ; 

No. 2. HOW TO DO TRICKS.—the great book of magic and 
eard tricks, containing full instruction of all the leading card tricks 
of the day, also the most popular magical illusions as performed by 
our leading magicians; every boy should obtain a copy of this book, 
as it will both amuse and instruct. 

No, 22. HOW 'TO DO SECOND SIGHT.—Heller’s second sight 
explained by his former assistant, Fred Hunt, Jr. Wxplaining how 
the secret- dialogues were carried on between the magician and the 
boy on the stage; also giving all the codes and signals. The only 
authentic explanation of second sight. 

No. 48. HOW TO BHCOME A .MAGICIAN.—Containing the 
grandest assartment of magical illusions ever placed before the 
public. Also tricks with cards, incantations, ete. 

No. 68. HOW TO DO CHEMICAL TRICKS.—Containing over 
one hundred highly amusing and instructive tricks with chemicals. 
By A. Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. 

No. 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF HAND,—Containing over 
fifty of the latest and best tricks used by magicians. Also contain- 
ing the secret of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 

_No. 70. HOW ‘TO MAKE MAGIC TOYS.—Containing full 
directions for making Magic Toys and devices of many kinds. By 
A. Anderson. ae illustrated. ; 

No. 73. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH NUMBERS.—Showing 
many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By~-A. 
Anderson. Fully illustrated. = 

No. 7. HOW TO BECOME A_ CONJURER.—Containing 
tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups and Balls, Hats, ete. Hmbracing 
thirty-six illustrations. iy A. derson. 

No. 78. HOW TO DO THE. BLACK ART.—Containing a com- 
plete description of the mysteries of Magic and Sleight of Hand, 
together ‘vith many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 


Illustrated. . 
| ee. MECHANICAL. - 

No. 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every boy 

should know how inventions originated. This book explains them 
all, giving examples in electricity, hydraulics; magnetism, optics, 
puoenaiee mechanics, ete., etc. The most instructive book pub- 
ished. 
_ No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Containing full 
instructions how to proceed in order -to become a locomotive en- 
gineer; also directions for building a model locomotive; together 
with a full description of éverything’an engineer should know. 

_No. 57. HOW TO MAKE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Full 
directions how to make a Banjo, Violin, Zither, Aeolian Harp, Xylo- 
phone and other musical instruments; together with a brief de-- 
scription of nearly every musical instrument used in ancient or 
modern times. Profusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald, 
for twenty years bandmaster of the Royal Bengal Marines. 

No. 59. HOW TO MAKE A MAGIC LANTERN.—Containing 
a description of the lantern, together with its history and invention. 
Also full directions for its use and for painting slides. Handsomely 
illustrated, by John Allen: 

No. 71. HOW TO DO MECHANICAL TRICKS.—Containing 
complete instructions for performing over sixty Mechanical Tricks. 
By A. Anderson. Fully illustrated, 


| » LETTER WRITING. 

No. 11. HOW TO WRITH LOVE-LETTERS.—A most com- 
plete little book, containing full direetions for writing love-letters, 
_ ants to use them; also giving specimen letters for both young 
and old. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO LADIES.—Giving 
complete instructions for writing letters to ladies on all subjects; 
also letters of introduction, notes and requests. 

No. 24. HOW TQ WRITE LETTERS TO GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing full direetions for writing te gentlemen on all subjects; 
also givinge-sample letters for instruction. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS.—A wonderful little 
book, telling you how to write,to your sweetheart, your father, 
mother, sister, brother, employer; and, in fact, everybody and any: 
body you wish to write to. Every young man and every young 
lady in the land should have this book. ; 

No. 74. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS CORRECTLY.—Con- 
taining full instructions for writing letters on almost any subject ; 
plzo rules for punctuation ard composition ; together with specimen 
etters. 





» THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
most famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
this wonderful little book. . 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPERAKER.— 
Containing a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
end Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
ment and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
AND JOKH BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
boy should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
ones, #2 amateur minstrel troupe. 

No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 

books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor. It 

: 8 a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, ete, of 

Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist, and practical joker of 

the day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
a co ea ee 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
plete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
stage; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
Scenic Artist and Property Man. at a A aero Stage Manager. 

No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
est jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
ever pular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
colored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
or country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
flowers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
6m cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking een 
- fish, game, and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds o 


pastry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


€50. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
everybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
make almost anything around the house, such as parlor ornaments, 

cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE EBLECTRICITY.—A de 
scription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
tegether with full instructions for making Blectric Toys, Batteries, 
ete. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
tustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
taining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
og Ag ge and many novel toys.to be worked by electricity. 
By A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Contain a 
farge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tri 
Segether with illustrations. By A. Anderson. : 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST.—By Harry 
fennedy. The secret given away. Every inteiligent boy reading 
this Sock of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
ert, and create any amount-of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
‘greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
very valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
ef games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
fer parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the 
wsoney than any book published. t 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
book, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
teckgammon, croquet, dominoes, etc. a 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
the leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 


oe sayings. f 
No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
teok, giving the rules and full directions for playing Buchre, Crib- 
Bage, Casino, Forty-Five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 
No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting A 


uzzles and conundrums, with key to same. 
eomplete book. 


ully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF BTIQUETTH.—It 
te a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
eli about. There’s happiness in it. Ay 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and etiquette 
ef good society and the easiest and most approved methods of ap- 
sage to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre; church, and 

the drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. | 
No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 
—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 
@ialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 
with many standard readings. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. EACH, OR 3 FOR 25 CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Sguare, New 






No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAK 
teen illustrations, giving the different positi . 
a — speaker, reader and elocutionist. A q 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, arranged in the mo 
simple and concise manner possible. ae 
No. 49. HOW TO DEBATH.—Giving rules for conducting & 
bates, outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the ber 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. ; i 


. SOCIETY. Wey 
No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation ai- 
fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
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interesting to everybody, both old and young. Y 
without one. 


ou cannot be happs” 
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little book just issued by Frank Tousey. It contains full instrue 

tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at partie: 

how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular squac: 
ances. 

No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to lo 
courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etique. a 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not g A 
erally known. | | i 
No. 17. HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in 
art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving ¢) 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 

No. O TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of @; 
brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the 
Everybod 
female. The secret is simple, and almost costless. 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated ga 
containing full instructions for the management and training of the . 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, peer ete. 

No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS ANE 
RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. Handsomely lec 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. q 

No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hia 
on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birde 
— how to cure skins. Copiously illustrated. By J. Harringtes | 

eene. - 
No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—&A 
valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mountisg — 
and preserving birds, animals and insects. ; 
No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 
plete information as to the manner and method of raising, keepin 
taming, breeding, and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fu}: 
instructions for making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight © 
illustrations, ‘making it the most complete book. of the kind ever - 


published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and iz: ! 
structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex-| 
periments in acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fireworks, colored fires, 
book cannot be equaled. 

No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete hand-book fe: : 
making all kinds of candy, iee-cream, Syrups, essences, etc., etc. 

No. 19.—F RANK TOUSBEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANGE 
TABLES, POCKET COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 
official distances on ail the railroads of the United States aw: 
Canada. Also table of distances by water to foreign ports, hae 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., makix«' ° 
it one of the most complete and handy books published 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A we. 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in ti« 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments common to ever 
ae Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com: 
plaints. , 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Gen 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and:coins. Handsomely illustrated. 4 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brags 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuaby 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventurec~ 
and experiences of well-known detectives. | 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHDR.—Contaia 
ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work {@} 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and othes, 
Transparencies. Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W- 
Abney. ss 

a 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITAB 2») 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain a 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Offieers, Pogé) 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy shoulé 
know to be.a Cadet. Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, auther 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” 

No. 68. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to in admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, d ptiem 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a _ beg, 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to g 
West Point Military Cadet.” 
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handkerchief, fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, it com — 
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tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is — 


No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsos ~ 
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wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male aw — 
Read this bes? 


and gas balloons. Thir - 


